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INVITATION. 


Jisitors are always welcome at The Com- | 
panion building, and every “opportunity is | 
gladly given them to witness each stage iti the | 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point | 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- | 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well | 
repay a visit. | 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| pean tribute, if there ever was one, is | 
the memorial statue to the late Hon. Roger 
Wolcott, Governor of Massachusetts, which | 
was recently unveiled at the State House, and 
which is pictured on the front cover page. | 
Forty thousand dollars, contributed by the | 
people of the state, without solicitation, paid 
for the statue— which, by the wish of the | 
Wolcott family, was made a joint memorial to 
the governor and the soldiers and sailors of the | 
Spanish War. 

‘‘No discussion, no appropriation from the | 


public treasury preceded the erection of this | a story that warrants hopefulness. 


monument,’’ said Lieutenant-Governor Draper | 
in presenting it to the state. ‘‘It is the volun- | 
tary gift of the people who loved an honest 
man in public office. Here at the very door of 
the General Court may this noble figure sit 
forever, @ monument, not of a governor only, 
but of political purity, of the New England 
conscience incarnate in a man.’’ 

It deserves to be added that Daniel Chester 
French designed this memorial ‘‘from thousands 
of Massachusetts people, to express their love 
and admiration for Governor Wolcott, to keep 
before future generations his high example of 
civic virtue, and to commemorate the men of 
Massachusetts who served in the war with 
Spain in 1898.’” “ 

eginning with the year, fully two hundred 

thousand New Englanders were accorded 
wage increases ranging from five to ten per 
cent. The authority making this estimate 
names among the favored ones employés of 
cotton-mills, steam railroads and street railway 
companies, and the aggregate of these three 
classes alone is large enough to warrant the 
inference that the total of two hundred thou- 
sand would be rather under than over the 
mark. The more the merrier, of course. An 
exchange of good wishes is agreeable under 
any circumstances, but never more so than 
when one’s employer bespeaks a Happy New- 
year and ‘‘backs it up.’’ 


& 


he circuit-rider was a more familiar figure 

in our grandfathers’ day, but he survives 
to this present time, nor is there any abate- 
ment of his heroism. A New England clergy- 
man tells of a brother of his own faith, in this 
very region, who, in the intervals between 
more pressing duties, is building a parsonage. 
‘‘He is doing all of the work. He takes the 
lumber standing on the stump, cuts it, draws 
the logs to the sawmill and the lumber to the 
parsonage lot, frames the building, and in a 
little time will have a property worth two 
thousand dollars. His salary is less than one 
hundred dollars for each member of his house- 
hold, and he is obliged to keep a horse out of 
that, for he is on a cireuit.”” The structure 
this man builds should be a sacred edifice as 
truly as the church to which it stands neighbor. 
The spirit of the worker hallows it. 
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Sr human nature takes strange twists when 
family quarrels occur, and novelists have 
told us that in this field New Englanders lead 
the world for eccentricity. It is not an envi- 
able preéminence, whoever holds it, yet each 
new manifestation gives food for thought, to 
say the least—like the current story of two 
brothers who lived for fifteen years in the one 
house, not far from Derby, Connecticut, and 
never spoke to each other in all that time. 
They had divided the house; each had his 
part; neither knew or cared what was hap- 
pening to the other, nor did either trespass on 
the other’s ‘‘home’’ until a neighbor happened 
in and found one dying, and called his brother. 
The newspaper account ends there. But one 
likes to think that in the presence of death the 
barriers of churlish hatred were broken down 
—even though that were poor atonement for 
worse than wasted lives. 
& 

Say Christmas to New-year’s, every night 

of the week, the chimes of Christ Church, 
the historic structure at the North End, helped 
Boston to make holiday, as they have done 
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every year since 1744. This is believed to be | 
the oldest chime in the country, and some | 
people think a charm must rest upon the eight 
bells, —which were cast in Gloucester, England, | 


| —for they have survived disaster as well as time. 


In 1854 a September gale, sweeping along the 
water-front and carrying everything before it, | 
took off the steeple; but the rent was made 
just above the belfry, and the chimes were | 
safe. Then, too, unlike many of the old bells 
east in England, those show no sign of cracking, 
and their tone this year was as clear as ever. 
Something of the vigor and permanence of the 
bells passes, perhaps, into the blood of the | 
ringers. In the last seventy-six years only two | 
men, a father and son, have sounded the 
chimes. " | 


& 


he falling off in Boston’s foreign trade is 

not so serious, according to the Journal, 
as some citizens have been bemoaning—indeed, 
during 1906 the city not only established itself | 
as incontestably the second port of the nation, 
but surpassed all previous years in the volume 
of business. More than eleven thousand vessels, 
fifteen hundred of which were from foreign 
ports, entered the harbor and landed whole or 
partial cargoes. Export trade has not yet 
recovered from the decline which followed the 
year 1901, the largest in amount of business,—a 
decline due to railroad discrimination and the 
advantageous position of Montreal, —but imports 
have greatly increased, and new services con- 
necting Boston with Belgian, Indian and Aus- 
tralian centers are full of promise for the 
future. Imports and exports during the year 
reached the enormous aggregate of nearly two | 
hundred and eight million dollars, a gain of 
more than ten million dollars over the total of 
the great export year 1901. That seems to tell 


* © 
HANGING BY A THREAD. 


M mountain-climbers have, stored away in 
their mental gallery, a memory picture of 
some fearful peril, some hairbreadth escape. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in his ‘‘New Zealand Alps,’’ 
gives an account of an adventure of his which 
came near ending his earthly career. He was 
scaling an almost perpendicular cliff of three 
hundred feet, and had come to a place where 
the rocks were very insecure. His guide, 
Zurbriggen, was holding the end of the rope 
on @ narrow ledge a little way above. 


A large boulder which I touched gave way, 
fell with a crash, and struck me on the chest 
The blow hurled me head foremost, and I fell 
about eight feet, and brought up with a jerk. 
I felt the rope slip, give way, and come down 
several yards more. I took this to mean that 
— was being wrenched from his foot- 

old. 

I contemplated how it would feel to fall six 
thousand feet, and wondered how many times 
I should strike the rocks on the way. I saw 
the block which I dislodged going down in 
huge bounds. It struck two or three times, 
and disap’ with an enormous pm. 

Then the rope stop and pulled me up 
short. I called to Zurbriggen, and asked if he 
were solidly placed. I was now swinging like 
a pendulum, face outward, and was afraid I 
would dislodge my guide if I made the great 
effort to turn round. 

“No, I am bes badly placed,’’ returned 
Zurbriggen, astonished and relieved to find I 
was not killed. ‘‘Turn round as quick as you 
can. I cannot hold much longer.’’ 

With vigorous kicking and —~ exertion I 
managed to turn round so that I faced the rock. 
I got a little foothold, and in about ten minutes 
managed to struggle up to safety. I sat down 
to recover, and it was half an hour before I | 
moved. 

We found the rope nearly cut through. I} 
had been suspended in mid-air by one strand. 
The boulder made a great wound in my 
side, which did not heal for weeks. 
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IN THE DAY’S WORK. 
Bw steamer Argo, with fifty-five persons on 
board, stranded early one morning in late 
October, 1905, off Holland, Michigan, at a time 
when the gale was so strong and the surf so 
high that the Holland life-saving crew failed 
in several efforts to reach it with a boat. 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean tells how the need 
was met, and of the man who was at hand to 
meet it. 


A line was shot across the ship and the 
breeches-buoy sent out to carry the people 
ashore. For some reason those on board were | 
unable to work the device. So another effort 
was made to reach them with a boat. It was 
impossible to get near enough to take off the 
people. But the boat was got near enough for 
a line to be thrown to it from the ship. 

Robert Smith, one of the life-savers, in- 
stantly fastened this line round his waist and 
leay into the waves, that he might reach the 
stranded ship. He was dragged on board, and | 
succeeded in getting the breeches-buoy to work. 

Till long after nightfall Robert Smith stood | 
at his post, sending the Argo’s people ashore, | 
until all were in safety. Then Robert Smith 
went ashore, to be greeted with tearful thanks | 
by those whose lives he had saved, and to be 
hailed as a hero and offered attentions, which 
he declined, preferring to return to the life- 
saving station with his comrades. 

Robert Smith undoubtedly deserves all the 
honor he may receive. Yet it is to be noted | 
that he found the acclamations over him em- | 
barrassing. He had not done his work for 
these things, but simply because he was there | 
to do it and could do it. What he had done | 
was part of his duty, undertaken when he | 
entered the life-saving service. It was all in| 
his day’s work. 
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It Only Needs Hot Water 


and it is ready, quick as you can stir it. 
The most perfect, smooth and wholesome 
chocolate drink. A powder made from choi- 
cest cocoa beans, pure cream and cane sugar. 


is made of the finest materials without a 
trace of acid, moss, or any adulterating ele- 
ment. Purest and Quickest and Always 
Even. Any one can drink it, so wholesome 
and nourishing and delicious. Free from grit, 
sediment or greasy scum. Used for all 
cooking or confection purposes with equal 
Te Sie Oe fee} satisfaction. Complies with Pure Food Law. 


“The only kind’’ when once you try it. 
CREAM OF CHOCOLATE COMPANY ---- DANVERS, MASS. 
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)  BEARDSLEY’S, "58"gi"" 
Shredded Codfish | 


Packed in Glass. 


1 CENTS PER JAR. Package with the 
(East of the Mississippi.) RED BAND. 


Pure, Clean, Wholesome, and every bit Codfish. Free from preservative, 
prepared under approved iT conditions from the st quality 
selected codfish and packed in air-tight, dust-proof, clear glass tumblers, 
which when empty are just the thing for general household use. 

“Shredded” Codfish has been the standard of excellence for 30 years, 
and contains more food value than fresh meat. Ready for immediate 
use—just puncture the top and open the jar. No bones, no odor, no soak- 
ing, no trouble. Breakfast in 10 minutes for 10 cents. 

Mustrated recipe book free on request. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 474 Greenwich St., New York. 
Board of Trade Building, Boston. 


























LEWANDOS 


AMERICAS CREATEST 


Dyers Cleansers 
Launderers 


Cleanses Clothes in the Proper Way 
Artistically Dyes Gowns and Garments 





Established 1829 
SHOPS 


Boston 17 Temple P1 Curls Cleanses Dyes Ostrich Feathers 
Boston 284 Boylston St Cleanse e 
ne ne? Witte Awe ses Carefully Rugs and Carpets 


Dyes Carpets and Draperies to Match 
Does Laundering of Household Linen 
Launders Shirts Collars and Cuffs 


Philadelphia 1633 Chestnut St 
Washington 1337 G St 
Providence 337 Westminster St 


Newport 231 Thames St 

Worcester 3 Pleasant St Up-to-date Dyers Expert Cleansers 
Lynn 70 Market St 

aonteas Gevhegtunn 8 Tries in Every Way to Please Patrons 
New ‘Haven 123 Church St Telephones in all offices 

Roxbury 2206 Washington St Local deliveries by our own teams 


Cambridge 1274 Massachusetts 


[Ave BUNDLES BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 


YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS 


Watertown 1 Galen St 
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The Tyrian Twins. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

Made of the best materials, and superior in some respects to the ordinary 
hot water bottle. They assure a sustaining heat without danger of burning the 
feet. Whatever your position, you cannot escape the warmth of these Twins. 
Utmost comfort is guaranteed. The long, flexible shape of the bottles readily 
adapts itself to throat, neck, or other parts of the body. The Slumber Socks, 


PEEP, 


too, can be used independently of the bottles when greater heat is not necessary. 
Ladies’ and gentlemen’s. 


‘Two sizes. 
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Combination 
Hot Water Bottle and Syringe. 


. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents 
a extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

Congestive conditions of the body, chills and pain are often relieved through 
the application of a hot water bottle. The fact has become so widely known 
that many families have at least one bottle, ready for any emergency. Many 
lives have been saved through their use. 

The combination may be used either as a Hot Water Bottle or a Fountain 
Syringe. It has a hard rubber outlet and three assorted sizes of hard rubber 
pipes. One of these pipes is fitted with a GLOBE SPRAY which has large 
; flushing capacity, yet is free from the dangerous old style pipe with but one 
outlet. The bag is reénforced throughout, and fitted with suspension eyelet and 
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: strap handle. 


" PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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American History Stories. 


SIXTH STORY OF THIRD GROUP. 











HOSE reptiles of Americans, I say to 

you, Marcel,—mark my words !—that 

they have it in their heads to betray 
Louisiana to the Spaniard. They are 
tr-r-raitors !’? Old Galmiche rolled the word 
viciously on his French tongue. 

**Yes,’’ assented his young companion, ab- 
sently. 
Americans were traitors, oh, of the blackest 
black! But the sky overhead was so blue, the 
wind blowing in from the Gulf and lifting the 
dark curls on his bared forehead was 
so moist and sweet, the scene under 
his eyes, although familiar, was so 
enchanting! He rose, the better to see 
it all once again. 

Grand Terre, the low-lying strip of 
an island upon which he stood, was 
at that time—September, 1814—the 
stronghold of Jean Lafitte, the famous 
freebooter, or, as he chose rather to 
call himself, privateer, and his band 
of smugglers and buccaneers. 

The island, which lies ‘across the 
mouth of Barataria Bay, with a nar- 
row pass at each end opening into the 
Gulf of Mexico, had been well forti- 
fied. Lafitte’s. own bungalow - like 
house was protected on the Gulf side 
by an enclosing wall surmounted by 
small cannon. The rich furniture with- 
in the house—the pictures, books, Ori- 
ental draperies, silver and gold plate 
and rare crystal—attested equally—so 
declared his enemies—to the fastidious 
taste of the Lord of Barataria and to 
his lawlessness. 

The landlocked bay holds in its arms 
many small islands. These served 
Lafitte as places of deposit for smuggled 
or pirated goods. Water-craft of every 
description—more than one sloop or 
lugger decorated with gay lengths of 
silk or woolen cloth—rode at ease in 
the secure harbor. In a curve of the 
mainland a camp had been established 
for the negroes imported in defiance of 
United States law, from Africa, to be 
sold in Louisiana and elsewhere. The 
buccaneers themselves were quartered 
on the main island. 

Marcel Lefort, the slender, dark- 
eyed creole voyageur, drew a deep 
sigh of delight as he resumed his seat 
on the grassy sward beside Galmiche. 
But he sprang again to his feet, for 
the tranquil morning air was suddenly 
disturbed by the reverberating boom of 
a cannon! 

Island, bay and mainland were in- 
stantly in commotion. Lafitte himself 
appeared on the east end of his veranda, 
spy-glass in hand. 


He quite agreed with Galmiche—the | 

















at sixteen,’’ returned 
Lafitte. ‘‘You are sure 
of the route, Marcel ?’’ 
he continued, touching 
the royageur on the 
shoulder. 

“Yes, my captain. 
As the bird is of his 
flight through the air. 


“WELL DONE, BARATARIANS!I” 
HE SAID, STEPPING INTO THE 
MIDST OF THE POWDER- 
GRIMED CREW. 


the water. 

The needle-like boat 
threaded its way in and 
out among the islands, 
and leaped into the 
mouth of a_ sluggish 
gulfward-stealing bay- 
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dropped his paddle into | 


ou. Herea few strokes | 


staff, and the Stars and Stripes 
ascend proudly in its place. He 
had seen the impotent tears and 
heard the iinpotent groans of the 
French creoles when the new American gov- 
ernor, standing on the balcony of the cabildo, 
took possession, in the name of the United 
States, of the French province of Louisiana. 
Daily since then, almost hourly, he had 
heard his father and his father’s friends de- 
nounce the Americans as double-dyed traitors, 
who had bought Louisiana from France that 
they might hand it over to the still more 
detested Spaniards. 
**Vipers of Americans !’’ he repeated, hum- 
ming under his breath a refrain much 
in vogue: 
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* Americain coquin, 
*Billé en nanquin, 
Voleur de pain.” 
(‘‘ American rogue, dressed in nankeen, 
bread-stealer.’’ ) 

“It will soon be morning.’’ He 
glanced up at the open sky, for he was 
breasting the surface of a small lake. 
“Good !’’ The pirogue slipped into 
another bayou at the upper end of the 
lagoon. The shadows here seemed 
thicker than ever after the starlit lake. 

‘Ugh!’ ejaculated Marcel. An un- 
seen log had lurched against the pi- 
rogue, upsetting it and throwing its 
occupant into the water. He sank, but 
rose in a flash and reached out, swim- 
ming, after pirogue and paddle. 

But the log lurched forward again, 
snapping viciously, and before he could 
draw back, a huge alligator had seized 
his left forearm between his great jaws. 
The conical teeth sank deep in the 
flesh. 

Marcel tugged under water at the 
knife in his belt. It seemed an eternity 
before he could draw it. A swift vision 
of the Great Chief’s brooding eyes 
darted through his brain. 

**For Louisiana!’’ The words burst 
involuntarily from his lips as the keen 
blade buried itself under the knotty 
scales deep in the monster’s throat. 
The mighty jaws relaxed and dropped 
the limp and bloody arm. 

Half an hour later the messenger 
stepped again into his recovered boat. 
A groan forced its way between his 
clenched teeth as he set his paddle to 
the dark waters of the bayou, but its 
rhythmic sweep did not slacken. 

In the gray dawnlight of the second 
morning Lafitte’s messenger came up 
from the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans, and walked swiftly across the 
Place d’ Armes into Condé Street. 

The nineteen-year-old lad looked 
twice his age; his lips were parched, 
his eyes were bloodshot, a red spot 
glowed in each livid cheek. One arm, 


The noted outlaw was a tall, sinewy, graceful | This is not the first time,’’ he added, proudly, | of the paddle swept pirogue and paddler into a | wrapped in a bloody sleeve of his hunting-shirt, 


man, then a little past thirty, singularly hand- ‘that I have brought secret despatches from | strange and lonely world. 


some, with clear-cut features, dark hair, and | 
fieree gray eyes, which could, upon occasion, 
soften to tenderness. The hands which ited | 
the spy-glass were white and delicate. 

He lowered the glass. | 

‘*A British sloop of war in the offing,’’ he | 
remarked to his lieutenant, Dominique You, 
standing beside him. ‘‘She has sent off a 
pinnace with a flag of truce. I go to meet it. 
Order an answering salute.’’ 

A moment later he had stepped into his four- 
oared barge and was skimming lightly down | 
the Great Pass toward the Gulf. 

When he returned, two officers in the British 
uniform were seated in the barge with him. 
The freebooters, a formidable array of French, 
Italians, 
here and there a sunburned American, stared 
with bold and threatening eyes at the in-| 
truders as they passed through the whispering 
chénaie (oak grove) to the house, to unfold 
their mission to the ‘‘ Great Chief,’’ and to 
share his princely hospitality. 

Shortly after nightfall of the same day, on | 
one of the little inner islands, Marcel Lefort 
stood leaning upon his long boat paddle, await- 
ing orders; his pirogue was drawn up among | 
the reeds hard by. He lifted his head, but | 
hardly had his keen eye caught the shadowy | 

| 


| 


outlines of a boat on the bay before its occu- 

pants had landed. } 
“*The lad is too young,’’ objected Dominique | 

You, as the two men drew near. 

**His father was a gunner in Kelerec’s army | 


| you will all the same seek monsieur, 


|ernor must be warned at once. 


| warily 


New Orleans to Barataria.’ 
**True. Now listen. 
once with this.’’ He handed the lad a small 
packet wrapped in oil silk, which Marcel thrust | 
into his bosom. 
the city,’’ he continued. 
| Monsieur Pierre Lafitte, 
he be in prison, at tlie smithy, or at the Café | 


‘*There you will find 


| Turpin — 


**Yes, my captain.’’ 

**And give the packet into his own hand —”’ 

**Yes, my captain.’’ 

**None but his, you understand. In case the 
packet should be lost or stolen by the way, 
my 
brother, and say to him that the British have 


the rank of captain in the British navy, and a 
free pardon for my men, if I will assist them 
in their invasion of Louisiana. I am sure that 
monsieur, my brother, will not need to be told 


| that Jean Lafitte spurns this insulting propo- 


But you will say to him that the gov- 
The British 
officers will be—detained—here until you are 
well on your way.’ 

“*Yes, my captain.”’ 

“You quite understand, Marcel : ? And you 
quite understand also that if you risk your life, 
it is for Louisiana ?’’ 

**For Louisiana!’’ echoed Marcel, solemnly. 
| He touched his cap in the darkness, stepped 
into the pirogue, pushed off, and 


sition. 





You will set out at| cast impenetrable shadows on the water; 





The tall cypress- | 
trees on each bank, draped with funereal mess, 
the | 


| deathlike silence was broken only by the occa- | 


| sional ominous hoot of an owl or the wheezy 


**You will make all speed to snort of an alligator; the clammy air breathed 


poison. But the stars overhead were bright, 


my brother—whether | | and Marcel’s heart throbbed exultant. 
**He might | 


**For Louisiana !’’ he murmured. 
have chosen Galmiche, or José, or Nez Coupé ; 
| but it is I, Marcel Lefort, whom the Great 
Chief has sent with the warning. For Louisi- 
ana! For Louisiana!’’ His muscular arms | 
thrilled to the finger-tips with the rhythmic 
| sweep of his paddle to the words. 
Turn after turn of the sinuous, ever-narrowing 
bayou slipped behind him as the night advanced. 


foliage to right and left, knowing well that a 
runaway hegro, a mutineer from Barataria, or 
a murderous Choctaw might lurk there in wait | 
for the passing boatman; or an American spy, 
—he quickened his strokes at the thought !—to | 
wrest from him the precious despatch. 

‘*Those vipers of Americans !’’ he breathed. 
‘** The Governor Claiborne, since the Great 
Chief trusts him, must have become a creole 
|at his heart. But the rest have the heart of a 
| cockatrice. And these British, as Galmiche 
says, are surely Americans in disguise.’’ 

The young creole’s ideas were not strange, 
his upbringing considered. He had stood in 
1803, a boy of eight, beside his father on the 
Place d’Armes of New Orleans and watched 
the French flag descend slowly from the tall | 


hung limply at his side. He paid no heed to 
the wondering questions of the few people he 
met, but sped like one in a dream to his goal. 
In the great smithy of the Lafitte brothers, 
which served as a blind for their smuggling 


| operations, the forges were already aglow, the 
| army 
| Lafitte, 


of black slaves at 
who, although 


work, and Pierre 
outlawed like his 
brother, knew himself secure in this citadel, 
was giving orders. At sight of Marcel he 
leaped forward. ‘‘Why, Marcel!’’ he cried. 
‘*Why, my poor lad, what —”’ ! 

But Marcel had thrust the packet into his 
hand, and dropped as one dead at his feet. 





‘Those Americans, they are traitors, oh, of 
| the blackest black!’’ The familiar phrase in 


Portuguese and West Indians, with | this day offered to me, Jean Lafitte, Lord of | He kept a wary eye upon the black masses of | his father’s well-known voice fell upon Marcel’s 
| Barataria, the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 


returning consciousness. He listened with closed 
eyes. ‘‘And that General An-drrew Jack-son, 
look you, Coulon, he has the liver of a Spaniard. 
He will betray Louisiana. That sees itself !’’ 
**That sees itself,’’ echoed old Coulon. 
Marcel opened his eyes. ‘‘Who is General 
| Andrew Jackson?’’ he demanded, surprised at 
the stiffness of his own tongue. And those 
hands, pale and inert, lying on the coverlet 
before him, could they be his own? And why 
should he, Marcel, be in his bed in broad day- 
light? Suddenly he remembered that yesterday 
he had fetched a despatch to Monsieur Pierre 
from the Great Chief — 
‘Did M’sieu’ Pierre —’’ he began, eagerly, 
trying to rise on his elbow. 
‘Thank God!’ ejaculated 


old Lefort, 
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commonly called ‘‘ Piff-Paff,’’ springing to the | grave, ‘‘I charge you henceforth to forget the astonishment, ‘‘our creoles are drilling with the | silvered hair, the eyes that shone with a curious, 


bedside. ‘‘The boy is himself once more. But 
not so fast, my little Marcel, not so fast !’’ 
Many weeks, it appeared, had passed since 


Marcel had been borne in the strong arms of | He paused a moment, his eyes bent on the | 


Pierre Lafitte to Lefort’s cottage near the 
smithy. Fever and delirium had set in before | 
the worn figure was laid on the couch. 

‘*But now,” tears were streaming down the 
weather-beaten face of the old gunner, ‘‘now, 
by God’s help, we shall get on our feet !’’ 

‘‘But who is General Andrew Jackson?’’ 
persisted Marcel, querulously. 

‘*General An-drrew Jack-son,’’ replied Cou- 
lon, seeing that the father’s throat was choked 
with sobs, ‘‘General Andrrew Jack-son is an 
American. He arrives from day to day at 
New Orleans. He is in league with those 
British who are Americans in disguise. He 
comes to betray Louisiana to the Spaniard.’’ 

‘“The monster !’’ said Marcel, drowsily. 

His recovery thenceforth was rapid. Old 
Lefort’s private forge was in his own court- 


yard. Here, among the rustling bananas and | 


the flowering pomegranates, where he had 
played, a motherless infant, the slim, emaciated 
lad sat or walked about in the November sun- 
shine. And while Marcel hung about, the smith, 
hammering out the delicate Lefort wrought- 
iron work so prized in New Orleans to-day, 
anathematized indiscriminately General Jack- 
son, the Spaniards, the British and the 
Americans. 

Meanwhile strange sounds filtered into the 
courtyard from without—the beat of drums, 
the shrill concord of fifes, the measured tread 
of marching feet. Marcel heard and wondered. 
He was not permitted to walk abroad, but 
what he saw from his window under the roof 
quickened his blood. 


‘*Is it that Governor Claiborne has heeded | 


the Great Chief’s warning?’’ he asked of his 
father. 


‘““The governor is an American,’’ said Piff- | 


Paff. ‘‘All Americans are perfidious. But 
the traitor of traitors is General Andrrew Jack- 
son. Be quiet, my son. Do you wish to die 
of fever ?’’ 


‘When I do get out,’? Marcel was saying to | 
himself one sunny day early in December, ‘‘T | 


will slay the traitor with my own hand.’’ 

A steady tread came echoing down the cor- 
ridor, and the Great Chief stepped into the 
courtyard. 

**M’sieu’ 
meet him. 

Lafitte pressed the old man’s hands in his, 
and turned to Marcel. 

‘* Aha, my little game-cock, there you are!’’ 
he said, catching the boy in his arms. ‘‘My 
faith, but you paddled well for Louisiana that 
time we know of! And the arm? Is it all 
there?’’ A winning tenderness softened the 
fierce eyes. ‘‘But I am pressed for time, my 
friends,’’ he continued, stepping back. 

As he spoke he unbuckled his belt, to which 
hung a short sword with jeweled cross-hilt. 
‘*Keep this, lad, in memory of Lafitte—and 


Jean!’’ eried Piff-Paff, running to 


|road to Barataria. It leads to riches, yes, 
but it is a crooked and dishonest road. 1 would 


? 


Americans ! 
‘They are mad !”’ growled Piff-Paff. 


| soft fire, the firm mouth and masterful chin, 


**This | Marcel Lefort’s soul seemed drawn from his 


I had never myself set foot in such ways!’’ General Jack-son has poisoned their hearts.’’ | bosom as by an invisible hand. A mist gathered 


| ground. 
Live by it, an honest man and a good citizen.’’ 

‘*Yes, my captain,’’ stammered Marcel. 

‘‘Swear !’’ said Lafitte, imperiously. 

‘*T swear!’’ breathed Marcel, his hand on 
the cross-hilt of the sword. ‘‘By God’s help !’’ 

| ‘Amen!’ said Lafitte, reverently. He turned 
| away. 

‘*But where are you going, M’sieu’ Jean?’ 
eried Piff-Paff. 
‘Do you not know 
that a reward of five 
hundred dollars is 
offered for your ar- 
rest ?’’ 

“Tknow.” La- 
fitte shrugged his 

| shoulders  disdain- 
fully. ‘‘I goto offer 
my services to Gen- 
eral Jackson.’’ 

“*Gen-e-ral Jack- 
son !”’ echoed Piff- 
Paff. His jaws 
dropped. He stood 
like one suddenly 
turned to stone 
while the chief’s re- 
treating footsteps 
rang down the alley- 
way. ‘* General 
Jack-son !’’ he re- 
peated, mechanic- 
ally. ‘‘ But he shall 
not !’” 

With a roar of rage 
he leaped for the 
saber—his old saber 
which hung by the 
forge. ‘‘Myself, I 
will slay the traitor 
Jack-son before 
M’sieu’ 
Lefort, will save him.’’ 

He dashed out. 
on his eross-hilted sword as he ran. 

‘*Nevertheless it is I who will destroy the 
traitor !’’ he muttered. ‘‘I have already said 
it.”” 

The narrow streets of the old town presented 
a unique spectacle. The tall dormer-window 
houses with their latticed balconies looked down 
upon hurrying crowds almost as motley as 
those of the carnival. But the faces of these men 
and women were earnest, grimly determined. 

And soldiers, soldiers everywhere! United 
States soldiers in trim uniforms; Coffee’s Ten- 
nesseeans in brown shirts and slouched hats; 
Planché’s gaily clad creole infantry ; D’ Aquin’s 
freemen of color; Indians in blankets and leg- 





| gings—all carrying guns, all stepping briskly 


to drum-beat and fife-call. 
Pennons, guidons and banners tossed about 


the alligator,’’ he laughed, handing sword and | | in the orderly confusion; American and French 
belt to Marcel, who stood open-mouthed, unable | flags waved together from balconies and win- | 


for sheer ecstasy to utter a word. 
‘And look you, Marcel,’’ his tones became 
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dows. 
“*But, look!’’? exclaimed Marcel in pained 
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Ce FEUD OF THE SCOURED PAN 
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A BOUT two months before the cherry- | 
tree limb broke down, Mrs. Watson | 


leaned over the Reads’ fence with a| 
neighborly smile on her face. 

‘‘Have some passnips, Mis’ Read? Those | 
down at the grocery are just dried-up sticks 
beside these. Jim complains a good deal that 
we haven’t got a plot to raise garden-sass, but 
he always declares that raise a few passnips 
he must and will. These have had frost enough 
to get the good taste into ’em.’’ 

Mrs. Read turned slowly from the shining 
window, which she had just finished washing, 
and came to the fence. 

**We’ve never been overly fond of parsnips,’’ 
she replied, with an extra careful ‘‘r,’’ ‘‘but 
perhaps that is because ours came out of the 
grocery.’ 

She took the rusty, dirt-encrusted pan which 
Mrs. Watson held out with a jovial smile and 
the remark, ‘‘Don’t bother to wash that old 
pan. It’s been my garden pan for years.’’ 

As Mrs. Read disappeared into the house, 
Mrs. Watson strolled back to her parsnip-bed, 
and looking down at the tiny feathery shoots, 
addressed to them her opinion of her neighbor : 

“‘She’s stiff an’ nowise neighborly, to my 
thinkin’, but I mean to keep on. They’ve 
bought the house, and she’s got a sickly hus- 
band and a cross baby, so I guess she needs 
some pleasant words, if she don’t give any 
back again.’’ 


Now no one who saw Mrs. Read’s kitchen | 


would have judged that its mistress had the 
care of any invalid to divert her from household 


duties. The floor, in the old New England 
phrase, ‘‘was fit for the queen to eat off of,’’ 
while shining range, gleaming faucets and 
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snowy sink all spoke of painstaking labor. Into 
| this realm of soap was carried, rather unwill- 


| ingly, it must be confessed, Mrs. Watson’s dirty | 


| parsnip pan. ‘There was absolutely no place to 
put it, so holding her apron shelteringly beneath 
| it, Mrs. Read went to the sitting-room for a 
newspaper, and returning, spread it over her 





GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. 


convictions, were uncompromising. 
Marcel set his teeth, 


In truth, the threatened attack on New | before his eyes, his throat clicked, a mysterious 

‘‘Learn your father’s honest trade. | Orleans by the British had united creoles and | longing suddenly swept over him from head to 

Americans. A few only of the former held aloof | foot. 

—like old Lefort himself; these, honest in their | 
| traversed the antechamber and entered the larger 

gripping his sword. | room, his footfalls on the bare polished floor 


Before he knew what he was about he had 


At the entrance to General Jackson’s head- | disturbing the dramatic silence. 
| quarters in Royal Street they were questioned | 
by a sentry, who looked from the swarthy old | lifting his eager, boyish face to the Great Chief. 


man to the pale lad, and let them pass. 


corridor, 
opened upon a sun- | 


vines. 
jars were ranged 
against the wall. 


in the center, and 


neath, some soldiers 
in uniform were 
lounging and gos- 
siping. Marcel 
glanced curiously at 
these as he followed 
his father up the 
winding stair. The 
arched hall above, 
with its Spanish 
windows, 
into an anteroom. 


paused instinctive- 
ly here among the 
shadows. The large 
room beyond the 
folding doors, which 
were thrown open, 
was filled with the 
afternoon sunshine ; 


Jean dishonors himself! I, Blaise a table strewn with maps and papers was placed 


near one of the long windows. Beyond it, in 


Marcel followed, buckling | an armchair, was seated a man in an attitude 
|of rigid attention. 


Several staff-officers were 
gathered about him. 


speaking for some minutes. 
his sword, he concluded : 


Baratarians in this hour of my country’s peril | 
to General Jackson.’ 

He spoke in English. Marcel, who was 
acquainted with the forbidden tongue, glanced 
sidewise at his father. He saw that the old 
man had also understood. Both father and 
son, as if moved by the same spring, made a 
step forward. 

But both paused. General Jackson had 
risen from his seat. The light fell full upon 
his face as he reached out without a word and 





snow-white table, and then was at liberty to | 


lay her burden down. 
—“Humph! Such dirty folks do beat all! 
| Before I’d offer anybody a pan like that I’d 
|sit up nights to scrub it! 


There must be a | 


| quart of dirt on those parsnips, too.’’ She | 
rubbed and scrubbed them with a serious vigor | 


|that soon made a row of six shining white 
vegetables, fit for a county fair, on the table. 
But there were other worlds to conquer! Did 
anything ever look so out of place in a spotless 
kitchen as that woful old pan? Mrs. Read 
stared at it doubtfully, then set her lips and 
crossed the Rubicon. Lye, sand soap, bristol 


| was thrust over the fence at 
| her, but this time no cheery 


brick, hard soap, soft soap, hot water in floods | 


—how the elements raged in that little kitchen! 
At the end of an hour Mrs. Read drew a long 
breath. 

**Now I call that a pan! It was brighter, 
maybe, when it was just out of the store, but 
it’s a very respectable pan.’’ 

Toward evening she rapped at Mrs. Watson’s 
back door, but getting no reply, came away, 
| leaving the pan on the porch, thus giving her 
| neighbor almost a battle challenge. 

‘* What’s that?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Watson, 
dramatically, the next morning, as she stepped 
out for her milk-bottle. 

‘Is that my pan? And she couldn’t even 
hand it to me like a Christian, but had to tiptoe 
| over and sneak it onto my back poreh!’? Here 


grasped Lafitte’s hand. At sight of the tall, 
martial figure, erect and commanding in the 
simple uniform of the United States army, the 
compelling face, with its crown of bristling, 


she was wronging Mrs. Read, who had really 
tapped at the back door, but no knowledge of 
this came to calm the angry woman. 

**So she thought it was her bounden duty to 
clean up after me, did she? And all those 
good passnips wasted on her, too! Hope they’ ll 
choke her! Now maybe like as not she thought 
they were too dirty for her. If she’s dared to 
| dump ’em in her garbage-box 
I’ll complain to the police; = 
and I’m going straight to the 
|alley this minute to see!’’ 

Luckily that last straw was 
not added to Mrs. Watson’s 
wrath, but all the forenoon 
her indignation was seething 
and bubbling, until the time 
when Mrs. Read stepped 
from her back door with a 
pan of potato peelings. Once 
again a hand holding a pan 





smile nor friendly word ac- 
companied it. 

“*T think you’d just better 
have pan as well as passnips, 
| Since you’ve been to such 
pains in cleanin’ it. When 
folks as good as tell me I’m 
a heathen to my face, I’m 
done with them, so there 
now !’’ 

The pan fell on the Read 
| side of the fence with a clang, 
but Mrs. Read had no reply 
to make for a moment. Her 
conscience did suggest an 
|apology; but no, 


| ‘My general !’’ 

They hurried) | sword to the greater chief beyond. 
down the long, dim | to say more, but the throbbing of his heart was 
w hich | | too loud in his ears. 


ny courtyard hung | | behind him. 
with blossoming rose | gotten his father. 
Huge water- | 
A fountain played | 


round the pool be-| 


opened | 


| 


| 





| 


The Great Chief stood directly in front of | | lying row on row, one behind the other, like 
the seated figure. He had doubtless been | grain eut down by the mower’s scythe. The 
Now, holding out | boy’s heart sickened. 


| 
| 
| 


|into the house, 


‘*My captain !’’ he cried, stopping short and 


He turned with outstretched 
He wished 


Suddenly Marcel heard a footstep sound 
His father! He had quite for- 


‘*He will slay me where I stand !’’ he groaned 
inwardly. 

A hand whose touch thrilled him was slipped 
under his arm. He felt himself drawn to his 
father’s side. 

‘*General Andrrew Jack-son,’’—the old gun- 
ner spoke with great dignity and feeling al- 
though his English was queer,—‘‘we haf come, 
my son an’ me, to hoffer ou’ swo’de to dose 
United State’. Yes, my general. If dose 
United State’ will make us the honah to hac- 
cep’. ” 

‘*By the Eternal,’’ cried General Jackson, 
surprised into his favorite oath, ‘‘with such 
a spirit in the air, I would storm all the powers 
of the world !’’ 


In less than a month the memorable Battle 


Father and son/|of New Orleans was fought—January 8, 1815. 


The Baratarians, under command of Jean 


| Lafitte, rendered distinguished service in the 


short but bloody and decisive engagement. 
The two batteries directed by Beluche and 
Dominique You were especially commended in 
the general’s official reports. Piff-Paff and 
his son served side by side in Dominique 
You’s battery. 

When the battle was over, Marcel stood with 
his fellow gunners on the parapet of Rodriguez 
Canal and looked out across the field—smoke- 
hung under the cloudless morning sky. The 
| British dead, in their scarlet uniforms, were 


But a prolonged cheer came ringing along the 


‘*And I offer my services and those of my | parapet. 


General Jackson was walking slowly down 


| the line, stopping in front of each command 


to salute the men and to praise their coolness 
and courage. As he came up, the Barata- 
rians broke into wild shouts. The great com- 
mander shook hands with Iafitte and his 
brother, who stood a little apart. 

‘Well done, Baratarians!’’ he said, step- 
ping into the midst of the powder-grimed crew. 
His swift glance fell upon a lad whose lumi- 
nous eyes were fixed upon him. 

‘*Well done, my little creole!’’ he added, a 
rare smile flashing across his worn face 

‘*My general,’’ said Marcel, saluting proudly, 
‘‘me, Tam an American !’’ 
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apparently unmindful that 
before the door was hardly closed the pan 


| again sailed into her yard. 





SHE MARCHED STRAIGHT TO THE PAN 
AND TOSSED IT OVER THE FENCE. 


Then a pan farce certainly began. There 
were no more words between these two; but if 
no words went back and forth, the unlucky pan 
took flights enough. Mrs. Read would go out 
with her ashes, and spying the pan, would 
send it on a hasty journey. 
Mrs. Watson would come out 
to weed the famous parsnip- 
bed, and how the pan would 
spin back again! 

Happily there were no 


and throw the pan. The 
“cross baby’’ spent its time 
mostly in the house or on a 
sheltered porclr away from 
the Watson side. The two 
husbands nodded good day 
to each other as usual; in 
fact, Mr. Watson, at least, 
found a joke in the travelled 
pan. 

Slowly a hot June sun 
climbed higher one morning. 
Both husbands were at work, 
the Read baby was asleep, 
and both yards were in a state 
«f neutrality, although the 
pan was on the Watson side. 
One lone cherry-tree grew 
in the Read yard, and to this 
Mrs. Read, with Step-ladder 
and pail, now made her way, 
visions of preserves floating 
in her head. Up she climbed 





the disciple of cleanliness to the very top of the ladder, and picked till 


must stick to her colors. She came forward her head was dizzy in the hot spring sun. 


| stiffly. 


There were still finer cherries just above her, 


“T do not need your pan any more than I |and with a good deal of hesitation she reached 


needed your parsnips, and I do not care to hear 
such language.’’ 
pan, tossed it over the fence, then went directly 


higher, found a limb for her feet to rest on, 


She marched straight to the | and left the friendly step-ladder entirely behind. 


Now Mrs. Read was stout, and cherry limbs 


children to take up the feud ° 
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are brittle. ‘There was not a moment of warn- 
ing when crack! crash! with one shrill 
scream Mrs. Read was landed, cherries and all, 
upon the ground in a dismal heap. 

Mrs. Watson, who was cleaning house, heard 
the scream through her opened windows, 
and rushed to the scene. Out of her gate and 
in at her neighbor’s was the journey of a 
moment. 

Then a capable hand was removing the over- 
turned step-ladder, brushing away the crushed 
cherries, and helping the dazed woman to her 
feet. 

‘*Well, now I do call you lucky! Not a bone 
broke, is there? But I guess you’re shook up 
some. Now let me help you in onto the 
lounge, and you just rest a spell. Awful 
uncertain work to climb into cherry-trees.’” 

‘*You’re real good,’’ murmured Mrs. Read, 
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;as Mrs. Watson steadied her shaking form into 
the house. 

The blow must have affected her head a 
little, for she sank into a sound sleep, to be 
roused by the baby some hours later. When 
she went into the kitchen the first thing that 
| met her eyes was the pan—battered from its 
|many blows, but still able to be piled full of 
| cherries. 

Beside it was a paper, on 
Watson had scribbled: 

I’ve washed the pan and washed the cherries. 
I hope you won’t be lame. 

Mrs. Read stood and looked at the pan and 
cherries and message for some minutes. Then 
in her slow way she repeated the words of the 
morning : 
| **She’s a real good woman !’’ 

The great pan feud was ended. 


which Mrs. 


| 

















ELL may the farm boy of to-day be 
grateful! The opportunities that are 
his, the obstacles he must overcome are 


vastly different from those his grandfather had | 
And 


to face. The advantage is wholly his. 
the farm boy of the future will have even more 
opportunities and advantages to be thankful for. 
His position in life will be well-nigh ideal. 

Eighty years ago the young farmer could 
enter public lands. To-day those free lands, 
improved and increased in value, are a splendid 
heritage to our farm youth. 

Against the virgin fertility of the new lands 
of the pioneer, which required neither science 
nor great skill to make them yield abundantly, 
the boy of to-day has at hand the accumulated 
knowledge of two generations of bright farmers 
and of the agricultural institutions for education 
and research established for his benefit. There 
is now a fiercer competition, requiring wider 
knowledge and greater skill, but improved 
machinery has made the physical work less of 
a strain. In fewer hours farmers can earn the 
time and means to secure the necessary technical 
education to meet modern conditions of farm 
production and farm life. 

In those early days the chances for the boy 
with no capital were better; now there are 
many boys who have capital. Then property 
was increasing in value more rapidly ; now the 
world’s markets make easier the production of 
yearly incomes.- Then living was cheaper but 
less enjoyable ; now the comforts of modern life 
are available to very large numbers. Then the 
farmer could look forward only to a life of 
isolation; now modern transportation, cheap 
printing, rural delivery of mails and the rural 
telephone have put the farm in close touch with 
neighbors and the town. ‘The grandfather’s 
business seemed little more than manual labor ; 
the boy of to-day is able to prepare for farming 
as a technical profession. 

The coming farm girl, too, has more to look 
forward to than had her grandmother. She 
need not travel hundreds of miles in a moving 
wagon, to live in a log house or a prairie shack. 
She is not compelled to depend upon the small 
sum of money that comes from loads of grain 
or meat hauled long distances in order to re- 
plenish the wardrobe of her family or to supply 
to her limited larder a variety of food. 

The railroad and the near-by town have 
provided markets for the grain, meats, dairy 


products, fruits and vegetables, so that there | 
is a regular family income. Excellent markets | 


are within reach, where she can purchase every 


modern article of necessity or comfort as rapidly | 


as improving fortunes will permit. 


She is no longer isolated; with public and | 


travelling libraries, with daily papers and 
periodicals coming to the door, with the tele- 
phone, fairly good roads, improved rural schools, 
and country churches, and living, too, in the 
midst of well-appointed neighboring homes, she 
is in an ideal position to bring up her family. 


Codperation in Farming. 


HE farm boy’s mother of totiay would 
not have either her daughters or her sons 


return to the time before railways, when | 


sewing-machines and hot-water kitchen tanks 
were unknown, and when the codperative dairy 
had not relieved the housewife of the arduous 
dairy work. 

The coming farm boys, with the use of nearly 
twenty-five billion dollars’ worth of agricultural 
property, producing annually six billion dollars’ 
worth of products, are in a very advantageous 
position. They have the farms already well- 
developed, with trees and stones removed, lands 
drained, fences and buildings erected; groves 
and ornamental trees planted, and with splendid 


equipments of machinery, live stock, seeds and | 


working material. They have a start at public 
roads, and an excellent system of electric and 
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| similar to those which give the Danish farmers 
| a great advantage in producing eggs and bacon, 
| and in selling them at a premium in England. 

The principles which have made so successful 
the codperative dairies of Minnesota and the 
codperative grain-elevators of Kansas will be 
well known to the farm boy of the future. He 
will have experience in helping to govern rural 
fire-insurance companies and banks suited to 
the small farmer’s needs. 

The methods which led the citrus-growers of 
California to produce such brilliant results will 
be copied by the farmer, so that his grain, his 
meats, his fruits, his tobacco and his cotton 
will be marketed through codperative organiza- 
tion. He will codperate with his government, 
and, through agencies of international associa- 
tion, with the farmers of ail the world in gath- 
ering statistical information concerning the 
entire acreage, conditions and total product of 
each commercial crop, that his own prices may 
be adjusted strictly to supply and demand. 

He will be the chief factor in bringing about 
reciprocal relations which will give stability to 
markets, and will cause his products to pay 
| only their just share of taxes gathered on inter- 
| national trade. He and the specialists employed 
to work for him will travel through every coun- 
try of the world, and bring to our own country 
whatever there is new in fact, in theory and 
in practice; as well as new plants, new animals 
and new machinery that other bright peoples 
develop. 

He will continue, by his patronage of new 


his work may be more easily and better done. 
He will assist in developing a system of rural 


every agricultural region, and to readjust the 
system when changes in market and other con- 
| ditions occur. He will study his soils, their 
drainage, fertilization and preparation, and the 
planting, cultivation, harvesting and market- 
ing of crops, as he never did before. 





Improving Stock and Grains. 


IE will be an effective and profit-sharing 

part of the rising movement to develop 

plants and animals by scientific breed- 
|ing. He will be a liberal purchaser of pure- 
|bred seeds and animals, thus encouraging 
breeders to create better varieties and breeds as 
he has encouraged the invention of machinery. 
| There will be no lack of members of codpera- 
tive associations to improve cereal, forage, fruit, 
| sugar, fiber, forest and other plants; and the 
farm boy of to-morrow will see to it that there 
are ample public funds set aside for working out 
the facts and laws of heredity and practical 
breeding, and for codperation with the growers 
in the breeding and introduction of new and 
improved varieties suited to every environment 
of climate, soil and farm condition and to every 
market demand. He will find ways of coépera- 
tion, possibly with aid of public funds, to 
| undertake the scientific breeding of animals on 
a scale commensurate with the task, by that 
means adding twenty-five per cent. or more to 
the net income from our domestic animals. 
He will not be content with merely improving 
existing breeds, but will create new hybrid 
breeds. He will compound into one the excel- 
|lences of several breeds, and will adapt old 
| breeds to new environments and new uses. 
He will bring into use wild food and fur 
janimals now becoming extinct; and in forest 
| reserves, on islands and elsewhere he will pro- 
|duce them in half -domestication. He will 


| nurture game-birds ; and the improvement and | 


| growing of fish, oysters and other water animals 
will be done scientifically. 

The wealth accumulating in cities is as never 

| before ready to pour out to the farmer in 

remunerative prices for standard and choice 


inventions, to develop farm machinery, that | 


architecture, and will aid in the world movement | 
to work out systems of farm management for | 


association with one another—that education 
which comes from constantly touching elbows 
in all the affairs of life. Knowledge of this 
fact led Congress to institute a system of country 
life education. 


| 

Agricultural Colleges. 

| HE first step was taken in 1862 by pro- 
viding each state with means for estab- 
| lishing an agricultural college. Federal 
| eas were donated for an endowment for 
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to understand nature and the advantages and 
opportunities of their environment. 

Will the farm boy of to-day be content with 
the wealth of lands, groves, buildings, ma- 
chinery and live stock his father bequeaths 
him? Or will he come into this goodly inheri- 
tance which awaits his own energies with a 





| will to continue increasing the speed of progress ? 


Will he add to his wealth the knowledge which 
the nation and the states are providing for 
him? Will he labor with the sustained energy 
of the pioneers, and from his vantage-point 
make as substantial an advance in his 
generation as did they in theirs! 

Henceforth farming will have its full 
recognition as a business requiring in- 
telligence, training and business skill. 

In Germany extended data from * 
the accounts kept on many large estates 
have shown that the percentage of 
profits realized by the owners depends 
very much upon the manager. The 
various farms are valued according to 
their producing power. The 
from the more than two hundred estates 
averages about three per ran- 
ging from twelve per cent. down to a 
loss of two or three per cent. 

A study of the profits from Ameri- 
can farms shows that the farmer’s 
mind and habits and his ability as a 
farm manager are the largest factors 
in his success. To succeed, he must 
havé-not only a good plan for man- 


income 


cent., 


aging the farm, but he must have 
executive powers. Schools can give a 
man much knowledge, not a little 


training, and often a better point of 
view ; and when coupled with native 
executive ability—the quality of ma- 
king things come out right—the highest 
success is secured, 

Self-made men gain a kind of edu- 
cation too often not found inside of 
school walls. The olden times schooled 
men to succeed with little help. With 
greater help the boy of to-day is under 
obligation to attain greater 
than his grandfather did. Boys. who 

receive education supplied free by the 
state or by private benefactions owe a 


SUCCESS 





debt with interest to society. 
Farm girls who have received train- 
ing in home-making become leaders in 





WELL MAY THE FARM BOY OF TO-DAY 


BE GRATEFUL 


| current expenses, and every state and territory 
| gladly accepted the gift and met the require- 
ments by providing lands and buildings. A third 
of a century was required to place these colleges 
on a successful basis, but in the past decade 
they have been doing a grand work. 

| Every year since they were started the com- 
plexity of the problem of scientific agriculture 
has become more evident. Congress saw the 
great wisdom of the original enactment establish- 
ing agricultural colleges and the need of further 
upbuilding; and in 1887 a new grant was 
made. This time the endowment was in cash, 
each state being given fifteen thousand dollars 
with which to establish a research branch of 
its agricultural college. 

The state experiment stations, aided by the 
ever-growing national Department of Agricul- 
ture and by private investigation and enter- 
prise, are building up a wonderful literature of 
scientific and practical agriculture. Congress and 
the people have steadily increased their faith in 
agricultural colleges, and in 1890 a third federal 
grant was made. This also was in cash, and 
like the first grant, was for educational work : 
and now each state agricultural college is given 
yearly twenty-five thousand dollars additional 
with which to pay teachers and purchase sup- 
plies. 

The states have continued to enlarge their 
agricultural college farms, to erect buildings, 
to enlarge the current expense fund, and other- 
wise to equip these institutions with funds 
supplied from the treasuries of the respective 
states. 

The national government provides annually 
about ten million dollars, and the states, in- 
eluding the cost of equipment, half as much 
more for research and education in agriculture. 
This fifteen million dollars comes back to the 
nation many times over in better crops, in more 
animal products, in a saving of labor and 
expense of production, in better country living, 
and in a better rural citizenship—and in cheaper 
food and clothing for city as well as for country. 

A most wonderful inheritance for the coming 
farm boy has already been laid up by these 
colleges and institutions for research. Year by 
year they add new truths, they develop for him 
better plants, they make possible animals which 
will produce for him more wealth, they make 
farming more and more a delightful and profit- 
able business. They have produced a body of 
| thought and a corps of teachers which make 
| possible a system of agricultural high schools 
that can reach a much larger number of farm 
boys and girls than can attend agricultural 








steam railway and water transportation, leading | products. The non-agricultural classes not only colleges. 


to markets at home and abroad. 


furnish a wonderful market for farm products, 


| And the agricultural high schools, in their 


The spirit of organization for codperative | but they are yearly adding to the supply of turn, can produce the necessary large number 
work in farming is laying strong hold on the | things the farmers need to make farming easier | of teachers so that elementary agriculture may 


farmers of this country, and the farm boy of 
the future will work along plans of codperation 


and country living more enjoyable. 


be introduced into the rural schools, where all 


the home neighborhood by developing 
homes which, in their simple strength 
and comfort, serve as models for other 
homes. The farm home is a peculiarly valuable 
national asset. Sixty-five per cent. of our 
farms are managed by their owners, while only 
thirty-six per cent. of city people own their 
homes. 

Ownership of the home develops stability of 
character and increases the sense of responsi- 
bility ; and the love of home is a splendid basis 
for patriotism. 

Ancestral associations resulting from the 
occupancy of one house by one family for gen- 
erations have a cumulative value. The multi- 
plication of hotels, tenements, apartment-houses 
and rented buildings which serve as temporary 
abodes of the ever-moving city population makes 
it of increased national importance that we have 
a large class of homes owned by the occupants. 
The permanent family interest, rather than the 
| needs, comforts and pleasures of the hour, is 
of paramount racial importance. 


The Farmers of the Future. 


HE future farm boy will be a large factor 
in a clean, strong civic life. He will re- 
main long enough in the consolidated 

school and in the agricultural high school, 
where with organization, codperation and work 
in deliberative assemblies he will be taught by 
actual practice the elements of public work and 
codperative management. He will have, with 
his technical education, a broad training, fitting 
him for citizenship; and his sister will go to 
these schools with him. 

Country life now lacks organization. With 
cooperative organization will come experience 
in leadership as well as service in the ranks. 
The grange, the codperative creamery, the codp- 
erative elevator, the organization for codperative 
marketing of fruits, the better organized country 
church, the literary society in the consolidated 
rural school, and the ever-increasing number 
of technical societies relating to agriculture, 
with the enlarged activities of farmers in polit- 
ical and general organizations, will all help to 
develop efficient civic citizenship and leaders 
who can hold their own with the practised 
managers from the centers of population. 

But of greatest importance is the development 
of the future farm boy’s home. The future 
farm girl is rising to her opportunities. With 
the substantial basis of our present farm-home 
equipment to build upon, and with a system of 
education in home economics and the enlarged 
income the future farmer will supply, what an 
opportunity the farm girl is to have! What 
a home she can build up! 

The farm boys lack mainly a knowledge of 
the manners of people when dealing with each 
other. The city boy’s lack is of a knowledge 
of real things, of how nature operates, of how 
to do things. Congressman H. C. Adams is 


The one thing country people lack is close | the boys and girls from farms may be taught | quoted as saying: ‘‘If any young fellow asks 
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are conspicuously successful. The farm boy | and Mason took. the lean horses back to grazing- | the colonel; ‘‘the wind is rising,’’ and with a 


ask him, ‘Are you man enough? If not, don’t | will do well to avoid being among that class | ground on the understanding that they were | 


do it, but go and be a lawyer or a doctor or a 
preacher or something of that sort.’ ’’ 

When a consolidated farm school is perfected, 
with teams hauling the children to the doors, 
with a teacher of agriculture and a teacher of 
home economies to codperate with the parents, 
the conditions for child development will be | 
well-nigh ideal. | 

Then the home duties of the boys and girls | 
can often be coérdinated with the current school 
studies in nature, in agriculture and in home | 
economies. Once the country has a generation | 
educated under such a system, it will better be | 
able to aid the teachers in organizing the codper- 
ation between the formal school and the real 
life school at home. 

The great work of our farm mothers will be 
even of greater national importance than here- 
tofore. How can we invent more devices to 
help them? 

Although the inspiration of possible fame 
and great fortune in the city will continue to 
have an influence for good among farm boys, 
the average condition of those who go into city 
life is not so favorable as that of those on the 
farm. In estimating the average, the many 
unfortunates must be taken with the few who 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 


S long as he lives Jack will remember 
fA) the flush of joy which came into his 

heart as he heard Mason cheerily shout, 
‘*Here we are! Saved at twelve!’’ 

The boy was behind, riding his poor, tired 
horse, and for a moment could detect no sign 
of hope, no cause for Mason’s shout. Then he 
saw the colonel stoop and pick up a muddy 
newspaper, while Mason pointed triumphantly 
to a beer keg. ‘‘The sure sign of civilization,’”’ 
said he, ironically. ‘‘We can’t be many miles 
from a town and a steamboat.’’ 

They were a sorry-looking group as they stood 
there. Their cheek - bones showed strongly, 
their clothing was torn and faded. ‘Their ears 
were swollen with the poison of insects, and 
their hair was long and matted. The colonel 
was especially emaciated and weak. His hands 
trembled as he tried to read the newspaper. 

With a few words they discussed probabilities, 
and then Mason set off, followed by two 
horses. ‘The colonel came next, and Jack and 
his pony followed. He had walked part of the 
time, but was now so weak that he dared not 
release his hold on the lead-rope, and on the 
up grades he held to the pony’s tail, and so 
managed to keep pace. 

The trail descended into an ever-thickening 
forest. Herds of worn horses appeared grazing 
on the secant herbage, and at last they caught 
sight of a great, gray, rushing river, then of a 
row of faded tents along a well-worn path. 
They had reached the end of ‘‘the long trail’’! 

Across on the western bank a few rough 
shanties were visible. These were the stores 
of Telegraph Creek, the town they had sought 
so long. After eighty days in the wilderness, 
they were still two hundred miles from Teslin 
Lake. Jack’s provisions were gone, his money 
much depleted, the question of his future unde- 
termined, but his joy over the sight of a house 
filled his mind to the exclusion of all else. 

The outfits camped on the bank soon put 
Mason in possession of the desperate situation. 
This was the Stikine, but the water was so high 
and so swift that to ford it was impossible, 
and the trailers were all waiting for some one 
to come from the other shore to take them across. 
Most of them were without provisions, and all 
were gloomy and discouraged. 

Mason turned to his boyish partner. ‘‘ Jack, 
you’ve stood it like a Piute,’’ he said, ‘‘and | 
if there’s any grub to be had in this camp you’ll 
share it,’’ and with a word of similar encour- 
agement to the colonel, he went among the 
camps in search of food. 

The older man was actually staggering with 
weakness. Nevertheless he slipped the packs 
from the horses, while Jack began almost me- | 
chanically to build a fire, pausing sometimes to 
look across the river at the village, hungrily | 
thinking of the savory biscuit and bacon to be | 
had there. He had nothing to cook, but he 
did not despair, and the fire was built. 

Mason came back more disturbed than he 
had been in all their trip. ‘‘Not a scrap of 
grub to be had without holding somebody up 
for it. Looks like we’ll have to go into camp 
and eat roots like the rest.’’ 

Somehow Mason was always able to put heart 
into the boy, and faint and nerveless as he was, 
Jack smiled. ‘‘I’ll boil our flour sack; there 
may be a little flour in it. We’ve got some 
coffee, anyhow, and some sugar.’’ 

**Hello!’’ said Mason. ‘‘I forgot about that. 
Watch me make a trade! Men will swap when | 
they won’t sell,’’ and taking some sugar and | 
coffee, he hurried away. 

Jack set the coffee-pot on, for a warm drink | 
was better than nothing. 

Mason reappeared, holding high a big lump 
of *‘kettle bread’’ and a small piece of bacon. 
‘*We’re made !’’ he shouted. ‘‘I founda fellow 
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of city people who are not well off. 
The future farmer will learn to take his vaca- 


to signal him if the boat came. As the day | 
went on, the wind rose, roaring up the river, | 


knowledge of this they all waited for Mason’s 
reappearance with growing concern. 
At last they saw him coming down the hill, 


tion in winter in the city, and the cities will | lashing the hurrying waters to foam, while the | his back bent with his burden of food. At sight 


prepare for him; while the city man will 
annually enjoy the prepared hospitality of the | 
country in summer. 

But the greatest heritage of the coming farm 


past brings to him. The atmosphere is full of | 
progress, yet the world has a level head, and 
only gives up the old for the new when the | 
innovation proves itself worthy. The spirit 
which leads to attending technical schools, to 
keeping abreast, through reading, with all that 
is new; to visiting places where better things 
and processes are to be seen; to codperative 
effort, where union gives greater strength and 
personal advantage; to public service that all 
may share the knowledge of each—the spirit of 
progress—is wide-spread. 

And, withal, the farm boy of the future will 
be true to the birthright won for him by the 
toil and blood of his fathers. He will not 
neglect home, or society, or church, or political 
improvement. He will be the steady, conserv- 
ative, industrious balance-wheel of our coun- 





try’s political machinery. 




















who needed coffee worse than he needed bread. | 
Now, Jacky, I’m cook to-night. You look | 
used up,’’ and the indomitable trailer set to 
work to toast the bread and broil the bacon. 

As he worked about the fire, Jack studied 
Mason, observing how bony and haggard he 
had become. His hair was long and matted, 
his trousers were worn nearly to the knees | 
and flapped about his legs, his shoe soles | 
were tied on with strings. He had walked | 
every foot of the last two hundred miles. He | 
had assumed the brunt of everything with a | 
word of cheery defiance of every danger. 

Ah, how sweet was the smell of the bacon 
to the boy, and the coffee! And when they 
munched their crusts—the first crumb of bread 
for nearly a week—they looked at each other 
with eyes swimming in tears of satisfaction. 

“This gold -hunting,’? remarked Mason, 
‘isn’t my kind of work. I never was afoot 
before, and I don’t intend to be again. I 
wouldn’t mind hunting gold if I could rope it.’’ | 

As the night fell, most of the prospectors | 
drew together at one big camp-fire and talked 
of the terrible sloughs and streams over which 
they had passed. Others built signal-fires or 
fired rifle-shots at intervals as signals to the 
men of the town over the river. 

Mason and Jack went down to them, and the 
trailer said, ‘‘No use; we’re here till morning, 
sure. No man will cross that river to-night.’’ 

It was a wild and savage flood that night, 
and its voice, mingling with the roar of the 
wind in the trees,—the wind of autumn,—sent 
a chill to every heart. The summer was gone, 
and they were still very far from the gold 
country of which they were in search. 

Jack went to sleep with a weight of returning 
doubt upon him—the country seemed so vast 
and the chances of finding gold so few. The 
measured rifle-shots were still going on as he 
lost his hold upon the world. 

Morning brought not much promise of change, 





trailers sat upon the bank in rage and despair. 
At last, toward noon, in answer to their | 
frenzied signaling, a man appeared on the hill, 


and after looking at them for a long time, de- 


a rock, and began bailing it out. An hour later | 
two others joined him, and they all worked 
leisurely in an effort to render the boat sea- 
worthy. At last, after interminable delay, 
they started poling up the stream, while the 
trailers cheered and waved their hats. 

It was a mad struggle when they turned to 
come across, but the boatmen managed to catch 
a clump of willows and swung to shore. 

As he joined the others in a rush to see the 
ferrymen, Jack perceived that the master of 
the craft was trembling with fear or exhaustion, 
or both, but that his Indian oarsmen sat calmly 
on their benches, grinning at the white men. 

The colonel, as one of the oldest and calmest 
of the trailers, was spokesman for the gold- 
seekers. He said to the boatmen, ‘‘We are 
mighty glad to see you. We are out of provi- 
sions. We want you to take one or two of us 
across to get some food and medicine. ’’ 

The pilot, a strong young Englishman, shook 
his head. ‘‘I’ll take you over, but I don’t come 
back. It’s taking death chances.’’ 

The colonel expostulated. ‘‘But, man, we 
must have food ; we’ re eating roots and berries.’’ 

** You'll have to get somebody else, then. 
Look at that river !’’ 

It was an angry flood, and the colonel could 
not much blame the man for refusing. As they 
were still arguing, Mason came up, his eyes 
glittering with excitement. ‘‘Who’s going over 
to get some grub?’’ 

*‘T am!’ said the colonel. é 

**No, you’re not !’’ the young trailer answered. | 
*T’m going. Now all you fellows that want | 
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a little grub pony up a dollar, and I’1l go across 
and see what can be done. ”’ 

‘*How’ll you get back?’’ asked Jack. 

The master of the boat spoke up: ‘‘I’ll take 
you over, but I won’t come back. If you cross, 
you take your chances on getting back.’’ 

As Mason looked at him in contempt, one of 
the half-breeds spoke up: ‘‘I’ll come back. 
Give me two dollars, I’ll come back.’’ 

‘*Allright,’’ said Mason. ‘‘I want one other 
man a 

‘*Take me!’’ cried Jack. 

‘*No, I want a man who knows boats. ’’ 

A young fellow with a long black beard 
stepped out. ‘‘I’ll go.’”’ 

**Are you used to boats ?”’ | 

‘*T was raised on the St. Lawrence.’’ 

**Good boy! It’s us to the slaughter. Jack, 
you stay and be ready to go and get the horses 
if the boat comes. I’m going to try to get that 
steamer at Glenora to come and take us off. 
I can see its smoke from the hill. If it is there 
I’ll fetch it or send somebody that will.’’ 

As Jack stood and watched the boat whirl 
and dip in the mad cross-currents of the river, 
he was glad he had not been called to make 
the trip. The whole camp stood gazing at the 
craft as it neared the other shore. Its pilot 
was plainly trying to reach a mighty whirlpool 
which lay behind a towering rock, and through 
the colonel’s glass Jack could almost share the 
fierce struggle with the oars as the men strove 
to catch the edge of this backwater. They 
struck it too high, and were whirled out into 
the current so far below the rock that they 
could not enter the haven, but by desperate 
effort they managed to beach the boat behind 
the next projection of the bank, while all the 
trailers shouted in congratulation. Mason 


turned and waved his hat and set off up the 

hill to the village, leaving the half-breeds to 

bail out the boat and prepare for the return. 
“*Tt’ll be a harder struggle than before,’’ said | 





of him the waiting gold-seekers went crazy 
with joy, and shouted useless words of cheer 
into the wind. 

‘*'They’re coming!’’ exclaimed a lookout. 


| boy is the spirit of achievement which the recent | scended to a boat which could be seen behind | ‘‘They’re going to pole up-stream.”’ 


It was true. The brave fellows had swung 
off and were pulling and poling up the river— 
Mason on shore with a line, the others pushing. 
Slowly they worked their way up-current till 
they were far above the camp of the trailers—far 
up toward a terrible reef over which white 
water tumbled. There they seemed to hesitate. 

‘Here they come!’’ cried Jack, his heart 
beating with the excitement of the struggle. 

The boat left the shore sidewise, shooting 
obliquely into mid-current, and the play of the 
oars was like the flashing feet of some frantic 
animal struggling for life. Mason was holding 
the tiller, and the half-breeds were paddling 
like madmen on the upper side of the boat to 
keep it to its course. 

So swift was the rush of the boat toward the 
rocks that Jack’s heart froze. ‘‘They’ll be 
broken to pieces,’’ he said to the colonel. 

‘*They have a chance,’’ he replied. 

A shout was heard, the paddles went into 
the air, and the boat darted down the stream, 
below the rocky, dangerous stretch. With a 
sudden swoop the clumsy craft swung close in 
to shore, and Mason, rising in his seat, threw 
a looped rope with the cowboy’s dexterous 
hand, and caught firm anchorage upon a stump. 
Then bracing himself, he surged upon the line 
and brought the boat ashore. 

Then how they did cheer and crowd down to 
lay hold of the boat, to shake Mason by the 
hand, and to praise the boatmen! ‘‘ You Indians 


are all right with the paddles,’’ said one man. 


‘*You can have my dollar,’’ said another. 

The brown men smiled, their broad. chests 
heaving with their labors, while Mason stepped 
out, to be fairly mobbed by the men. He fought 
them away shamefacedly. ‘‘No more of that,’’ 
he said. ‘‘*Take care of the Injuns.’’ 

A purse was quickly made up for the two 
brave fellows, who were also invited to remain 
to the feast which the flour and the bacon 
assured. 

As the provisions were being apportioned, 
Mason said, ‘‘I left the Canadian in camp to 
wait for the boat, and hired an Indian to take 
a letter to the mounted police at Glenora. He 
said he’d make it in an hour. It’s only twelve 
miles by trail. We ought to get away to-night 
if the police do their duty with the captain. 
They can’t let us starve here.’’ 

The camp was soon merry, and every man 
set out to watch for the steamer with confident 
mien. 

But it did not come. The day wore on toward 
mid-afternoon, and still no sign of it. Then 
the men began to question and grumble. 

‘Did you put it strong enough ?”’ they asked 
Mason. 

**T told them we were out of grub, and that 
our horses had no feed.’’ 

‘*You should have gone down yourself. That 
Injun may not deliver the letter.’’ 

“*‘T thought my trick was to get back here 
with some food,’’ replied Mason, patiently. 
‘*That Canadian boy was clean used up by the 
time we got to town. Don’t lose your grip. 
We’ll have that boat here soon. Anyhow, there’s 
nothing to do but wait. I’ve found that worry 
don’t fat a man nor curses keep out cold.’’ 

Their horses were now all picketed near at 
hand, and each man had his pack roped and 
ready to throw on board. Jack had only a 
small bundle left out of all the goods with which 
he was burdened at Quesnelle, and the colonel 
and Mason had but a tarpaulin and a blanket 
apiece. The hours of waiting were long. It 
was nearly five o’clock before the ery, ‘‘There 
she comes !’’ arose. 

Above. the grim firs that clothed the hills to 
the west a soaring banner of smoke proclaimed 
the approach of the rescuer. Soon she could 
be discerned laboring hard against the stream, 
and then the waiting gold-seekers became wild 
with joy. They shouted, they fired guns and 
cheered themselves hoarse. 

Slowly she came on, stopping now and then, 
backing, sidling, feeling her way upward, for 
she was higher than any steamer had ever gone 
before. She paused sagely, as if to contemplate 
the savage reef and the rocky beach on which 
the trailers were stranded. With dense clouds 
of vapor belching from her funnels, she pointed 
her nose toward the shore, and while her wheel 
beat the icy river into spray, she hung in the 
current so near that her captain’s orders could 
be plainly heard. 

She conquered at last, and swinging in, lay 
against the inhospitable shore, and while her 
cable was made fast to a tree began to breathe 
great sighs of relief, tired but triumphant. 

With a rush the trailers besieged her, shout- 
ing words of thanks to the captain and the mate. 

The skipper, a bluff, square-bearded Scotch- 
man, sareastically said, ‘‘Save your breath and 
get aboard—all that would go to Glenora. I 
can’t bide here long.’’ 

He charged a good round price—twenty dol- 
lars for each man, and ten dollars for each 
horse, but what was the use of grumbling? 
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They all rushed aboard with their dunnage, 
and then brought on their horses—poor, lean, 
worn creatures. In a half-hour all, every man 
and horse, were aboard; but the boat did not 
start, for clouds were passing and the wind 
had suddenly changed and was blowing athwart 
the river. The captain said to the colonel, 
**T’ve no mind to be thrown against yon shore. ’’ 

**You’re wise in that,’’ replied the colonel, 





‘*but the smell of your kitchen is maddening | 


to us. The question is, do we get supper?’’ 
‘*By paying for it, yes.’’ 


**But the law of hospitality should make the 


boat serve us supper,’’ argued the colonel, whom | 


the men had asked to present this burning 
question. ‘‘Think of it, man; some of us 
haven’t had a square meal in three months. ’’ 

Mason put in a word: ‘‘You’re getting full 
fare from each of us, and for many of us it’s 
nearly our last cent. It would only be the 
square deal. In fact, it’s the right thing.’’ 

‘*See the purser!’’ exclaimed the captain, 
impatiently. 

‘*Vietory !’’ shouted Mason to the men below, 
and their rush to dinner disturbed the horses 
beneath them. 

It was good to thrust one’s knees beneath clean 
linen on a table once more, to have real bread 


baked in an oven, to have a knife and fork and | 


saltcellars and saucers, and pie! The men ate 
long and hard, with a gusto that was like that 
of Christmas or Thanksgiving. 

‘* After all, there’s something in civilization,’’ 
remarked Mason. ‘‘When I get old I’m going 
to eat at a table every day.’’ 

While they were lingering at their dried-apple 
pie, the boat swung off and began to drop down 
the river, and in security the trailers sat to watch 
the lights of Telegraph Creek go by. Then the 
darkness came on, and they could see only dark 
wooded hills without light or life. 

A cold wind was blowing and the stars were 
bright when they landed at the wharf at 
Glenora. The horses had to be unloaded and 
picketed out before the men could sleep, and as 
the steamer berths were not offered to the 
trailers, so muddy and ragged were they, all 
went ashore and made their beds wherever 
they could picket their horses. 

Mason and Jack shared the same blankets, 
and so kept fairly warm as they lay down in 
a kind of corral which stood on the bank of the 
river. Nothing could be seen of the town but 
a big warehouse. All was mysterious and silent 
save for the dogs barking. 

The horses were uneasy, and sleep was diffi- 
cult for their masters, but so tired was Jack 


that he would have slept in the midst of a) 


stampede of horses. 

He was awakened by Mason rolling him 
gently with his foot, and saying, ‘‘Hurrah for 
Teslin Lake!’’ 

Stiff and sore, and rubbing his eyes, Jack 
rose with Teslin Lake very far from his thought. 
His first glance was to discover where he was, 
his second to measure and gain comfort from 
the town, which was the point from which he 
had planned to start on the last stage of his trip 
to the headwaters of the Yukon. 

The more he saw of it, the more disappointing 
it became. He had thought of it as a swarming, 
thriving city of departure, the head of a steam- 
boat line; in fact, it was a quiet, almost squalid 


village of tents, Indian shacks and small stores. | seventh floor. 


He had expected to find it full of brisk and 
breezy miners; it seemed almost solitary, and 
the look of the street—there was only one—was 
disheartening. 

Mason turned to the boy, and said humor- 
ously, ‘‘Guess we must have got into the wrong 
pew. This don’t look like the ‘jam’ we read 
about, does it? Can’t be more than a hundred 
people here. Only thing that’s up to the bills 


is feed; hay is twenty cents a pound and oats | pendicular ladders, up and down 


ten. We’ll not feed the horses more than once.’’ 


‘I guess all the others went in by way of | passing, for the elevator-well was 


Skagway,’’ remarked the colonel. ‘‘This is 


only a back door.’’ 


Their first task was to find pasture for the | 
| have to be reamed out before they 
| would receive the rivets, so I told 
| Dutch he needn’t drive any more 
| till after dinner. 


horses, which they did by going down the river. 
Their next was to find some place where they 
could get their own breakfast. 

Together with others of their companions on 


the long trail they went up the narrow, irregu- | 
| finished. 


lar street, a ragged, gaunt, swarthy company. 

It was evident that the camp was on the 
decline. Everywhere outfits were ticketed ‘‘for 
sale,’’ and stores displayed the signs, ‘‘Selling 
out at cost.’’ 

“*This will make it easy for me to outfit,’’ 
said Jack, bravely. 

Mason smiled. ‘‘So it will—there’s comfort 
in their distress. You’!] need all you can carry. 
The trail is a wonder, so they tell me.’’ 

The keeper of the eating-house looked them 
over with pity. ‘‘Say, what did you fellows 
think you were doing on that trail ?’’ 

“Saving money.’’ 

‘*Well, I hope you saved it. 
you hadn’t saved your skins,’’ he answered, 
shortly. ‘‘What you going to do now ?’’ 

**Too soon to think of that. Some of us had 
planned to go to Teslin and raft down.’’ 

The man studied them again with shrewd 
eyes before he replied, ‘‘ Well, I advise you to 
quit. It’s getting late, and the Hotolinqua is 
low, and you’ll get frozen in if you try it.’’ 

Jack’s heart sank as he realized the weight 
of the landlord’s words. It was getting late. 








|side the wall, while I held the 


| top of the wall a few feet above, so 
| that the bar hung suspended against 
| the guide, and all I had to do was 


ja set of holes six feet above the 


| shaft and forming a loose scaffold- 





| other was as yet unfastened. 


You look as if 


The cold wind, the frost of the midnight had | 
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warned him that August was really over and 
winter near at hand. His whole summer was 


| gone, his outfit wasted and his money depleted. 


Again a fear of this terrible land swept over 
him as he heard Mason say: 

**No, here is where I get out. I didn’t come 
into this country to pick gold, and the cattle 
business suits me fine. Montana is good enough 
for this Injun.’’ 

As they walked out into the street Jack’s 
heart was big with sorrow and despair. The 
thought of losing Mason, of going ahead with- 
out him was intolerable. 

**Boy, you’ve been buncoed,’’ said Mason, 
as they walkéd up the street. ‘‘As a little 
stroll in the woods this trip is a success; as 
a route to the Klondike it is a terror. You’d 
better hit the back trail.’’ 

Jack did not reply, for they came at the 


moment upon a long string of ragged, discour- 


aged men waiting for the post-office to open, 
and he took his place in the line, eager to hear 
from home. Mason walked on. 


HOLDING A 


“I don’t | 


expect any news from home,’’ said he. ‘‘I’ll 
look about the town.’’ 

The men round Jack were, in fact, not 
miners, but a lot of disheartened carpenters, 
farmers and mechanics, mainly from the States, 
all victims of the long trail, and most of them 
ready to quit and go back. Some of them had 
come up the river on the ice in the spring, and 
had been in the camp all summer, dreading 
and postponing the trip over the short trail 
between the port and Teslin Lake. And now 
it was autumn, and their supplies were eaten 
and their money spent. They added to Jack’s 
depression by their frank words of defeat. 

However, as he got his letters from home, 
and read in them faith and good cheer, his 
courage returned. A stubborn resolution rose 
in his heart. ‘‘I am hardened to it now. 
would go with me!’’ 
that buoyed him up—he could not think that 
Mason would desert him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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twilight that Lb) we) =2 

brooded over the vast, 4 
sooty, floorless shop of the bridge- 
builders a dozen men were fastening 
a steel span. From a furnace glow- 
ing in a dusky corner a grimy Swede, 
with long-handled tongs, continually 
plucked forth red-hot rivets. These 
he flirted in fiery twenty-foot parab- 
olas to a comrade, who deftly caught 
them in a scoop, whence they were removed by 
the rivet-tender and inserted, al] glowing, in 
their respective holes, to be driven into place 
and shape. 

It was the scoop-man who told me this story 
that night in his home, after his day’s work 
was over. 

*‘In July, 1895,’’ said he, ‘‘I was working 
on a steel-framed sky-scraper in one of our 
large coast cities. We had reached the eighth 
story, and as the floors were somewhat more 
than ten feet apart, the top beams were well up 
in the air. 

**One forenoon I was inside an elevator-well 
between the seventh and eighth stories, fasten- 
ing the guide to the sheet-steel wall. One 
of the other sides was also covered with steel, 
but the other two were open. 
Charley Hoff, ‘Dutch Charley’ we 
called him, was driving rivets out- 








‘dolly’ to head up the inner ends. 
‘‘This particular dolly was a 
round steel bar three feet long, 
weighing about fifty pounds. From 
its top ran a chain ending in a 
hook, which I had caught over the 


to hold it against the rivet ends 
as they came through. 
**At half past eleven we reached 


To get at these I 
was obliged to sit upon a board sup- 
ported by two tall wooden horses, 
standing on planks laid across the 


ing. Through its openings I could 
look down clear to the basement, 
more than seventy feet below. Be- 
hind me, on the opposite side of 
the shaft, were lashed short per- 





which the men were constantly 


the main thoroughfare of the huge 
steel skeleton. 
“‘I found that the holes would 


with my reamer, and by twelve had nearly 


**Noon struck. In less than a minute the 
ladders were covered with men climbing down. 
There were a lot of ‘twelve-o’ clock’ fellows on 
the job, who would rather leave a bolt half- 
driven than work a second overtime. A gang 


| right over me had just put a heavy steel ‘header’ 


in place on the edge of the shaft. Two or three 
bolts had been driven into one end, but the 
It would have 
taken only a few minutes at the most to make 
everything secure; but at the first stroke of the 
hour they dropped their tools and hurried to 
dinner. 

**T paid no especial attention to them, for I 
was putting the finishing turns on the last hole. 
By the time it was done there was not another 
man left on the building. I had been sitting 
in the middle of the board, facing the wall 
about eighteen inches off. Now I laid down 


my reamer, and started to hitch myself along | 


toward one of the horses, so that I might 
descend. 

‘*A sudden strong hot wind swept through 
the frame, making the loose planks rattle. 
Something grated above my head. I looked 






| 
planks were rotten paper. 


my blood stopped run- 
ning. The gust had struck the 
nicely balanced header with just 
enough force to make it totter. Slow- 
ly its loose end swung downward; 
then it lurched quickly, and slid into 
the well! A 

“*As it dropped, it just cleared my 


head. It sheared through the middle 
of the scaffolding as if the thick 


Down it shot, gain- 
ing momentum with every foot, its lower end 
raking the opposite wall clean of ladders. 

“Smash! Bang! Grind! All was over 
in a few seconds. Dust rose. And when the 
turmoil had subsided, there was I, sitting on 
my board with seventy-five feet of empty air 
between me and the débris at the bottom of 
the well. 

‘*For a brief space I sat motionless, gripping 
the wood with my fingers, too dazed for thought. 
Then I looked cautiously over into the abyss. 
Far below I could see a jumble of splintered 
timbers, like a heap of broken jackstraws, with 


| the header sticking straight up out of their 


center. 
**Il shuddered as I thought of what would 
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go in alone if I have to. But oh, if only Mason 
In this lay the hope | pendulum. 
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business street, and the crash of the falling 
beam had attracted the attention of hundreds of 
people. A great silent throng soon blocked 
all traffic. I could see their upturned faces and 
an occasional pointed finger. Their very still- 
ness terrified me, for 1 knew that it was my 
mortal danger that held them spellbound. 

“It was extremely hot. The sun beat down 
fiercely. My head was protected only by a 
light cap, and the heat set my brain boiling. 
The great iron framework, with its white 
figures and letters painted on the beams to 
show their dimensions and places, swam 
dizzily round me. I closed my eyes, but got 
little relief. A warm red light glowed before 


them. I seemed to be swaying regularly to 
jand fro. Actually, 1 was as nearly motion- 
less as fright could. make me, but to my 


reeling head I seemed to be oscillating like a 


**A blast of wind passed through the skeleton 
frame, jarring me slightly. I looked down 
toward the leg of the horse. It had certainly 
moved a trifle. Another blast might dislodge 
it altogether. I sickened with terror. 

“The crowd below appreciated my danger. 
A quick, convulsive gasp of pity rose to me 


from hundreds of throats. 


‘*But there was one in that throng who did 
something more than sympathize. He was a 


| sailor on shore leave from a United States 


battle-ship in the harbor. Running into a 
store, he obtained a hundred feet of new, strong 
rope, looped it about his shoulders, and began 
to clamber toward me. As there were no lad- 
ders left, he was forced to swarm up the steel 
uprights. 

**At first, however, I did not see him, for 
close to me something happened that drove 
everything else from my mind. 

‘“*A barely perceptible movement fastened 
my eyes on the leg of the horse. Painfully 
scrutinizing the spot where it rested, I saw 
that the plank was being pushed slowly but 
surely along by the lateral pressure of the other 
legs. I watched it, fascinated. It was only a 
question of a very short time when I should be 
hurled into the pit. 

‘*Suddenly, three stories below, I saw a man 
climbing toward me. He was dressed in a 
blue suit and a flat cap edged with white letters. 
A coil of rope hung round his neck. Up he 
came like a monkey, arms, legs, hands, feet, 
all doing their part. Would he be in time to 
save me? He was a swarthy, Spanish-looking 
fellow, not very tall, with black mustache and 
good-natured face. ‘Two stories be- 
low me his cap dropped off, reveal- 








THE LEG NOW HUNG ON ITS SUPPORT BY THE MEREST 


FRACTION OF ITS WIDTH 


Meanwhile I went to work | now be lying under that mass had the catas- 


trophe occurred five minutes before, when the 
ladders were filled with men. Then, as I 
raised my eyes from the pit, I saw something 
that made me turn cold. 


‘*The falling header had taken out the middle 


of the scaffolding, leaving only the side planks 
on which the horses stood. 
moved one of these planks two or three inches, 
so that a leg of the horse upon it just overhung 
the edge. A little more, and the horse would 
topple into the shaft, taking its support from 
the board on which I sat, and hurling me down 
to a frightful death. 

**T was practically glued to my place. If I 
tried to reach either horse, the chances were 
that I should jar the leg clear. My only safety 
consisted in keeping absolutely quiet. 

“In front rose the steel wall, with the dolly 
hanging against it. The smooth metal offered 
no handhold. Could I have stood upright, 
and been sure of firm footing, I might have 
risked a leap to the beams of the next floor; 
but any attempt to gain my feet on that tick- 
lish board would invite the very disaster I 
dreaded. 

**T knew that I had been seen and my peril 
understood. The building was on a crowded 


The shock had | 


ing his thick curly hair. Several 
times he slipped back slightly, and 
I noticed the dull red smears on 


his clothing from the freshly 
painted beams. 
“‘T watched him tensely. He 


glanced up and caught my eye. 
** “Cheer up, mate |’ he exclaimed. 
‘I'll have this rope round you ina 


jiffy 
** Another slight movement of the 
plank. I groaned. The bluejacket 


heard me, and it stimulated him 
to do his utmost. It was a race 
between him and the retreating 
wood, On his lithe muscles my 
life depended. 

“*The leg now hung on its sup- 
port by the merest fraction of its 





width. It might slip off at any 
second. I no longer saw the sailor. 
The sound of his climbing and 


his heavy breathing came to me, 
but I did not dare to turn my head. 

**I closed my lids for an instant. 
When I opened them the leg was 
entirely off the plank. The horse 
tipped, and the board under me 
tilted downward. 

‘*T gave one last despairing glance 
at the steel wall and at the dolly 
suspended by its chain. Could 
those small, rusted links support 
one hundred and eighty pounds 
more? The thought flashed into my brain. 
There was no time for debating. As the board 
dropped from under me, I flung out my hands 


| and twined my fingers round the chain with 
| the grip of death. 


‘Over the top of the wall four feet above 
appeared the bluejacket’s anxious face. 

** ‘Quick!’ I screamed. 

***Catch hold!’ shouted he, and down on 
my head dropped a loop of rope. <As I clutched 
it with one hand, a link in the chain pulled 
out, and the fifty-pound bar shot down to the 
bottom of the well. Two minutes later I lay 
safe on the working-platform above. Then 
everything turned black. 

**When I came to myself, I was lying on a 
bench in the tool shanty. One of my friends 
was dousing me with cold water, while others 
were grouped round; but the sailor, to whose 
coolness and dexterity I owed my life, was 
nowhere to be seen. He had fastened the rope 
under my arms, and lowered me down insen- 
sible. Then he had descended, picked up his 
cap, and disappeared. 

**T never see a bluejacket without thinking 
of the one who saved my life; and that is why 
I have always had a warm place in my heart 
for the sailors of the United States navy.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A= is to be given to every American citizen 
who for a given time participates in the 
work of building the Panama Canal. 
creates a truly American order of nobility—the 
Knights of the Pick and Shovel. ‘‘Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” 


he appeal by the President last month for 

contributions to relieve the famine sufferers 
in China should have a generous response. 
Fifteen million people are suffering because of 
the destruction of crops by floods. Many thou- 
sands are without homes, and millions are in 
danger of starvation. 


till there are some persons who are not 

anxious to have an automobile. Two well- 
known residents of Madrid started from that 
city on a journey to Paris last month mounted 
on asses, in protest against the reckless speed 
of the automobile-drivers. Each ass was named 
after a noted auto-maker, and the riders carried 
banners inscribed, ‘‘Donkeys are better than 
automobiles. ’’ 


he tinder-box and its accompanying flint 

have not yet gone out of date. In spite of 
the cheapness of matches, the ancient fire-pro- 
ducers are still in such demand among travellers 
in out-of-the-way places—and among the natives 
of those places—that the English town of 
Brandon devotes itself almost entirely to the 
manufacture of them. Gun-flints and tinder- 
box flints from there go in large quantities to 
the rural parts of Spain and Italy. 


Ithough the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
to Washington married a baroness, he had 
no title until the Emperor-King made him a 
baron the other day in recognition of his serv- 
ices. Now one may speak of the Baron and 
Baroness Hengelmiiller von Hengervar, instead 
of Herr L. Hengelmiiller and the baroness, 
when speaking of the diplomat and his wife. 
But, like a good gentleman, the baron still 
allows the baroness to take precedence of him 
in passing through a door. 


he large picturesque sailing cutters which 

have formed a part of the equipment of 
British battle-ships -are about to disappear. 
Since the model battle-ship is practically un- 
sinkable from stress of weather, because of its 
water-tight compartments, it is argued that 
there is no longer the necessity which formerly 
existed for boats enough to carry the whole 
crew ; and the lesson of all modern naval battles 
is that the fewer wooden structures there are 
about a fighting ship the better. 


we South Carolina offered special induce- 
ments to bring immigrants from Europe 
into the state, the question rose whether this 
was not in violation of the law that prohibits 
the immigration of persons under contract to 
labor. ‘The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has decided that the action of states in encour- 
aging immigration by advertisements promising 
employment is outside the operation of the 
law. The decision applies only to this case, 
but establishes the general principle. 


pear are not always the grave-faced orators 
of Cooper. According to Mr. Leupp, the 
commissioner of Indian affairs, they are the 
original American humorists. He once gave 
some of them a lecture on their duties to the 
agent, pointing out that he needed time to eat, 
sleep, be with his family and to rest. An aged 
Indian of great dignity rose to explain that the 
last agent for the tribe never did anything but 
rest. A more familiar story is that of the 
Indian guide who told a traveller who con- 
sulted him on hiding his valuables that it was 
not necessary to hide them, for ‘‘there is not 
another white man within a hundred miles. ’’ 


he Right Hon. James Bryce, the coming 
British ambassador to Washington, is better 
known to Americans than any other representa- 
tive from a foreign country who has come here 
for years. He is especially well known to Com- 
panion readers, by many articles contributed 
to these columns. His book, ‘“The American 
Commonweaith,’’ published in 1888, has long 
been recognized as the best treatise on American 
institutions. His ‘‘Holy Roman Empire,’’ pub- 
lished in 1862, when he was only twenty-four 
years old, is even yet one of the best books 
on the subject. Mr. Bryee has been a member 
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of Parliament for a long time, and served in 
| the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone and his successor, 
| Lord Rosebery, before he became Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in the present ministry. He is 
fond of outdoor life and finds recreation in fish- 
ing and Alpine climbing. He was president of 
the Alpine Club from 1899 to 1901. He also 
After his arrival it is likely 
| that the Washington correspondents will describe 


| the pedestrian exploits of the President and the | 


British ambassador in the rough cpuntry outside 
of the city. Other ambassadors have gone 
walking with the President and returned home 
much the worse for wear. 


j | * © 
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HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


| Tis a saying still abiding from the wisdom of the 
past— 
“What is man’s work, it will perish; what is God’s 
| work, it will last.” Selected. 
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CANALS. 


ince Washington planned a canal from the 
S Atlantic to the Ohio, and Madison urged 

the need of one from the Mississippi to 
Lake Michigan, artificial connections have been 
proposed between almost every two important 
adjacent natural waterways of the country. 

For a time the development of railways ob- 
secured the interest in canals. The Erie Canal 
and others fell into comparative disuse. Mean- 
while other countries have continued to open 
new waterways and make great use of them. 

The advantages of water transportation, 
chiefly its cheapness as compared with railway 
traffic, have revived interest in canals. To say 
nothing of the Panama Canal, the new Erie 
Canal, which will take thousand-ton barges 
from the lakes to the ocean, and the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, constructed as a sewage way 
and certain to be completed as a ship way, are 
examples of what may be done. 

Our watercourses lie in four systems — the 
rivers of the Pacific, the rivers of the Atlantic, 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the 
Great Lakes. That there will ever be a cut 
through the Rockies to join the Pacific and the 
central systems is beyond the dreams of engi- 
neers, but any one with a map may trace the 
conduits that will make the other three systems 
a great unit of traffic. 

Following streams where they show on the 
map, draw a line from the Mississippi to Green 
Bay, from Minneapolis to Duluth, from Cin- 
cinnati to Lake Erie, from Ashtabula to Pitts- 
burg, from Pittsburg to Washington —and the 
great inland cities have become seaports. 

Draw another line from Boston to Provi- 
dence by way of Taunton or across Cape Cod, 
—the canal is already provided for,—from 
New York to Philadelphia, from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore, cut the heel of Virginia at the 


thirtieth parallel, and a way is indieated by 


protected from a foreign navy on the high sea. 
& © 


A CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


ermany is engaged in the most earnest 

and momentous electoral struggle which 

that great empire has known for many 

years. Some close observers of German politics 

think that the consequence of the election soon 

to- take place may be a radical change in the 
very constitution of the empire. 

The Reichstag, the lower house of the German 
parliament, a body of almost four hundred 
men, is made up of many political groups. In 
the Reichstag which was dissolved by imperial 
decree in December there were nine parties 
which had as many as ten members each, and 
five or six others which had not somany. The 
largest party, the Center, or Catholic party, 
numbered one hundred and four; the Socialists 
came next with seventy-nine; the Conservatives 
had fifty-two; the National Liberals, fifty. 

As these and the other parties have widely 
diverse principles and aims, it is only by coali- 
tions and compromise that any government can 
obtain a majority for its measures. The existing 
government, represented by Chancellor von 
Biilow, who is the mouthpiece of the Kaiser, 
has maintained itself only by repeated conces- 
sions to the Center party—a course which has 
been highly distasteful to the other groups which 
have supported government méasures. 

There has been during the past few years a 
suecession of scandals in the administration of 
the colony of Southwest Africa, where Ger- 
many has been engaged in a war with the 
natives. Unspeakable atrocities have been 
charged, some of the worst of them have been 
proved, yet those who committed them have 
been retained in office. In December the 
Socialists took the lead, and the Centrists joined 
with them, in demanding a reform. They also 
required, as a condition of their voting any 
more money for the colonial administration, 
which has spent many millions, that a part of 
the army be withdrawn. 

The chancellor refused to yield, the Reichstag 
rejected, by a small majority, the vote for the 
colony, and thereupon the Kaiser dissolved the 
assembly. The elections are to be held on 
January 25th. 

Although the misgovernment of the colony is 
practically admitted, and is not defended, the 








mouth of the James, cut Florida along the. 


which a steamer can go from Boston to Galveston | 


German government appeals to the voters to 
return to parliament members who will enable 
| it to dispense with the support of the Center 
party, and to defy the opposition of the Social- 
ists. The colonial question is a temporary 
matter, and no government can act freely and 
independently which is forced to concede the 
demands of any single group of members in 
| order to get a majority for its measures. 
| This is the issue before the German voters. 
| It is the common opinion in Europe that the 
| government will not succeed, but that Centrists 
and Socialists will be returned in increased 
numbers. 
® © 
CLEAR AT LAST. 
No day so drear but even-song 
Shall wake the stars. 
Margaret Sangster. 
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THE WORK OF OUR HANDS. 


omestic life is a circle of occupations, and 
sometimes it seems to a tired woman 
that it is a vicious circle. Cooking, 
eating, washing dishes—only that one may live 
long enough to cook, eat, and wash again. 
| Mr. Benson, in ‘‘The House of Quiet,’’ has 
|a vivid illustration of this apparently useless 
| succession in the work of the farmer. 
| ‘*What are these fields for?’’ asked a young 
man who had inherited an estate, as he walked 
| about it with his manager. 
**To grow oats, sir.’’ 
**And what do you do with the oats?’’ 
‘*Feed the horses, sir.’’ 
‘And what do you want the horses for?’’ 
**To plow the fields, sir.’’ 
But there is nevertheless a net gain in the 


show on the ledger or in the bank-account. It 
is to be found in the health and sanity of the 
workers. Under the sky or in the kitchen 
there should be vigorous human pleasure in 
occupation. 

The child will tip over his basket of chips 
for the fun of picking them up again. Many a 
devoted housewife will cut up calico into tiny 
bits for the sake of sewing it into elaborate 
patchwork. Much of the decorative side of life 
is deliberately chosen because of the interesting 
work it entails. 

In spite of the praises of leisure often sung 
by busy people, the fact remains that busy folk 
are the happy ones. Empty hands are by no 
means indicative of a full head or heart. 
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AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 


or a time it was supposed that the relations 

between the states and the nation had 

been permanently adjusted by the Civil 
War. It has lately been impressing itself on 
the minds of the people that the war decided 
only the indissolubility of the Union, and that 
the old conflict between the national power and 
| state rights still continues. 

It is of great importance that the men of the 
present and coming generations should give 
serious thought to these things, so that when 
they vote they may express their opinion with 
intelligence. The general question is between 
a centralized government, supreme in all matters 
that concern the people of the whole country, 
and control in local concerns by the state gov- 
ernments, even when the whole people are 
interested in the decision. 

How far can or ought the national govern- 
ment to go in the regulation of large corpora- 
tions chartered by one state, but doing business 
in other states? Should it interfere in the 
management of manufacturing as well as trans- 
portation companies? If international compli- 
cations arise because-a state refuses to exercise 
its power over affairs within its borders, shall 
the national.government, acting for the general 
good, step in and try to set things right? 

Such are some of the recent forms in which 
this old political question reappears for decision. 
It was the issue on which Thomas Jefferson 
defeated John Adams for the presidency in 
1800. The conflict over it led to nullification 
in the time of President Jackson, and finally 
to secession in 1860. 

On the whole, the national power has been 
greatly extended as the result of successive con- 
tests, yet every statesman will admit that there 
must be a limit beyond which the national 
authority cannot be carried, or the jurisdiction 
of the state governments restricted. The ques- 
tion is, where is that limit, and it is upon that 
that parties have divided from the beginning, 
and will long continue to confront each other. 
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PORTO RICO. 


n shining contrast with the unfortunate 
| Philippines and with restless Cuba is the 
peaceful and prosperous island of Porto Rico. 
The President, on his recent visit to the island, 
was so impressed with a sense of the loyalty, 
industry and general worthiness of the people 
that shortly before Christmas he sent to Con- 
gress a special message recommending the con- 
ferring of citizenship upon them. 
Progress in the island has certainly been 
remarkable since the American occupation. On 
the political side one finds it in the alert, orderly 











the Porto Rican regiment of soldiers. In edu- 
cation it shows itself in the multiplication and 
improvement of the schools, most of which are 
taught by Americans. In trade it shows itself 
by an immense increase both of imports and 
exports. 

During the year before the island was annexed 
to the United States its commerce with this 
country was about four million dollars. Last 
year’it was forty millions. Its trade with this 
country forms the greater part of its total com- 
merce. Seven-eighths of its exports come here, 
and about the same portion of its imports are 
drawn from the United States. The only 
industry which is not now in a flourishing con- 
dition is the raising of coffee. The plantations 
have not yet recovered from the effect of the 
great hurricane. 

It is no ‘‘poor relation’? which the President 
recommends for the privilege of citizenship. 
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THE CROP OF PROSPERITY. 


uch has been said and much written 
M during the year just ended about the 
general prosperity of the country. The 
annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
now in print, is an official guide to the fountain- 
head of this prosperity ; for, after all, no amount 
of complexity of civilization and no multiplica- 
tion of interests and activities has substituted 
‘anything for the ‘‘flocks and herds’ and crops 
which primitive peoples reckoned as the only 
real wealth. 
The farmers of the United States produced 





every-day tasks, even if it does not always | 


and efficient civil government, the police and | N 





more wealth last year than in any other twelve- 
|month on record. The money value of the 
|farm products was more than six and three- 
| quarters billion dollars—a figure so great that it 
means nothing except as a basis of comparison. 
Used in that way, the farm products of the 
year show a gain of eight per cent. over 1905, 
ten per cent. over 1904, and fifteen per cent. 
over 1903. Prosperity therefore seems to be 
not only present but progressive. 

It is interesting to note that the gains of the 
year were made in spite of a decrease in the 
money value of three great crops. Although 
the corn-crop was the largest ever harvested in 
the country, its selling value was slightly under 
that of the crop of 1905. There was a decline 
also in the total value of the wheat and the 
potatoes produced. But hay, oats, barley, 
cottonseed, beet-sugar, tobacco and hops all 
show an increase in value. 

In fact as well as in figure of speech it was 
the ‘‘flocks and herds’? which accounted for 
most of the gain in wealth produced over pre- 
vious years. The value of horses and meat 
animals shows the largest advance of any item 
in the Secretary’s list. 
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more drastic plan for abolishing an evil has 

seldom been proclaimed than that which has 
been issued in China against the use of opium. A 
brief synopsis of the new regulations has already 
been made in the Current Events department of 
The Companion; but they are so important that 
they deserve fuller notice. The regulations pro- 
vide that not only the cultivation of the poppy but 
the use of opium must cease within ten years. 
No new ground can be placed under cultivation, 
and the amount of old ground devoted to poppies 
must be reduted one-tenth each year. If the 
reduction is not made the ground can be confis- 
eated. Every user of opium must register his 
name and the amount consumed. No one may 
buy opium unless he is registered, and no one 
may begin to use it hereafter. Those under sixty 
years of‘age must decrease the amount they use 
twenty per cent. a year, and if they do not they 
will be punished. Shops selling opium will be 
closed gradually. All opium dens are to be closed 
within six months, and owners of wineshops and 
inns must not permit smoking on their premises. 
All opium shops must be registered, and must 
sell less opium each year, and unless their reports 
show a decrease of sales the shops will be closed 
and their owners punished. There are special 
rules for the disuse of opium by government 
officials, army officers, soldiers, teachers and 
others, who must abandon the habit—if they are 
under sixty years of age in from three to six 
months. It remains to be seen how strictly these 
regulations will be enforced. But the issue of 
such regulations indicates that the Chinese are 
awake to the necessities of the situation. 

real mastodon which has been in cold storage 

for many centuries will be one of the exhibits 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle 
in 1909. It is one of the gigantic animals which 
formerly roamed the Yukon valley and northern 
Siberia. This one was discovered on Cleary 
Creek, above Nome, by W. E. Thomas, and has 
been so well preserved that when the ice melted 
and exposed a part of its back some time ago it 
was attacked by dogs and partly eaten. The hole 
in its back is the only break in the skin, however, 
and the pelt will be stuffed and mounted on the 
prepared skeleton. 


tis an old principle of law that owners of prop- 

erty upon a running stream have common rights 
to the use of its waters. How those rights shall 
be enjoyed is a matter for mutual agreement or 
for settlement in the courts. The states of Colo- 
rado and Kansas are engaged in litigation in the 
Supreme Court over the use of water of the Arkan- 
sas River in Colorado for irrigation to the alleged 
injury of the lands along the river in Kansas. 
The case was argued last month. The decision 
will be of great interest to citizens of other states 
which use water from rivers that do not have 
their source and mouth within the state limits. 
ons are in progress between the United 
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States and Mexico regarding the diversion of the | 
waters of the Colorado River in southern Cali- | 


fornia and Arizona for irrigation purposes. There 
are irrigation works on the river on both sides of 
the international boundary, for the purpose of 
diverting water to American rather than to Mex- 
ican jands. A break occurred in the river-banks 
on the Mexican side of the border a few weeks 
ago, and the President informed the American 
capitalists interested in the work that it was their 
duty to repair the break until an arrangement 
could be made with Mexico for the participation 
of the American reclamation service in the work. 
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JUST THIS ONCE. 


t was late when Louise closed her typewriter, | 


sighed, and rose from the chair where for long 
hours she had worked steadily at the unusually 
heavy correspondence of the day. 

“Tired, Miss Everett?” asked Mr. Barrett, 
looking up from his desk, the only one still oceu- 
pied, for all the others had been deserted an hour 
earlier, at the usual closing-time. 

“A little tired, yes,” admitted Louise, and then 
added brightly, ‘‘But I’ll be all right as soon as I 
get something to eat. You know I didn’t go out 
this noon.” 

“I tell you what we’ll do; we’ll have a little 
treat to-night. I think after the way you and I 
have toiled to-day we deserve some recreation, 
and we’ll go and have a bang-up dinner some- 
where, Louise. Whatdo you say?” 

She did not say anything. She stood with her 
back to Mr. Barrett, pinning on her hat in front 
of the office mirror, and was glad not to have him 
see the color that rushed into her face. It was 
the first time he had ever addressed her as Louise, 
and her impulse was to resent it. But remembering 
his usual courtesy and the important fact that her 
position was one she did not care to lose, she 
remained silent. 

“Surely you won’t decline some hot oysters on 
a cold night like this?” continued Mr. Barrett. 
“It’s pretty late to get anything to eat at home 
now.” 

Louise thought of the cheerless boarding-house 
which was home to her. Saying to herself that it 
was no worse to dine just this once with her em- 
ployer than it was to take luncheon with him as 
she had on various occasions when he had wished 
to discuss some new work, she accepted his invi- 
tation. 

Any misgivings she felt were quickly forgotten 
when she entered the brilliantly lighted restaurant, 
made gay with music and flowers. So pleasant 
indeed was the place and the hour that she was 
startled to find when they left that they had lin- 
gered over their coffee and dessert until nearly 
ten o'clock. 

“They were ringing you up on the telephone all 
the evening,” said the woman with whom she 
boarded when Louise entered the house. “One 
of the clerks from your office wanted to know if 
you knew where Mr. Barrett was. His wife was 
taken suddenly lots worse, and they were all in a 
great state trying to find him. I guess from what 
that clerk said she was crying for him awfully.” 

Louise made no reply. Miserable and tearful, 
she crept to her room. As she lay sobbing in bed, 
she recalled with sharp pain having heard that 
Mrs. Barrett was a confirmed invalid, and won- 
dered how she could have been so remiss as to go 
out with a man whose wife was in constant need 
of his love and care. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me,” she cried, “he would 
have gone straight home from the office!” 

She passed the night in vain regrets that were 
not quieted when in the morning she read in the 
paper of Mrs. Barrett’s death. 

“It's too terrible,” she said to herself over and 
over again. ‘“‘And [ never méant todo any wrong, 
I never meant to do any wrong.” 
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EXPENSIVE GIFTS. 


he two girls were talking of Christmas gifts, 

and Dorothy asked Helen who of all her tribe 
of relatives and host of friends seemed to have 
the keenest intuition as to her longings. 

“I’m not sure about that,” said Helen, after a 
short period of reflection, ‘“‘but I know whose 
gift I always find saves me from embarrassment 
all the next year—Aunt Mary Colburn’s.” 

“Dear me, that sounds mysterious,” said Doro- 
thy. ‘‘What does she give you?” 

“She gives me a liberal check,” said Helen, 
“and on the envelope which contains it she always 
writes, ‘For my niece Helen—to mount and frame 
pictures, supply cushions, and otherwise finish 
the gifts she receives.’ You see, people are lovely 
about embroidering things for me and giving me 
valuable photographs and sketches, but it costs a 
good deal sometimes to get them in order; and 
yet if you don’t, the people who give them to you 
seem to think you don’t appreciate them, and— 
What makes you look so queer, Dorothy? You 
never gave me an unfinished present.” 

“No,” said Dorothy, in a voice muffled by her 
handkerchief, “but I was thinking ‘about one 
somebody gave me two years ago—some beautiful 
mull bands; and I’ve never been able to afford 
the dress to put them on. J haven’t any Aunt 
Mary Colburn, you know.” 

“IT ought to have been ashamed of myself,” said 
Helen. 


HER “OLD BOY.” 
A youre student who passed his vacation last 


summer in the little village where his mother, | 
in her charming girlhood, had once taught school | 


was reminded in an unexpected fashion that her 
pupils there had not forgotten her. 

He was a careless correspondent, and the one 
letter which he had written home during the first 
fortnight of his stay yet lay forgotten in his 
pocket, when one morning, on coming to the mail- 
box, he found the letter-carrier lingering beside 
it, holding a post-card in his hand. He looked up 
from an obvious perusal. 


“Look here, young feller,” said he, delivering | 


it, “this won’t do! Here’s your mother havin’ 
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conniption fits for fear that cold o’ yourn has 
turned into pneumony or brownkiters or consump- 
tion or somethin’—and ne wonder, not hearin’ a 
word of ye in two weeks. 
ye must be, scarin’ sech woman as Lucilly Vine 
jest out o’ sheer laziness! 
0’ lickin’ ye into sense, and thanks for the chance, 
| if only Uncle Sam wa’n’t so hanged peaceable he 
wouldn’t stand for it. A job’s a job, and ’ma 
|married man. I dassn’t give ye what-for this 
time, but if there ain’t a good, fat letter addressed 
to your ma in that box to-morrow mornin’—/ 
dunno! I dunno'” 

Uncle Sam’s peaceful prejudices were not, how- 
ever, disturbed ; and the letter in the box the next 
morning contained a gleeful confession of how 
the boy of Lucilla the matron had been recalled to 
his duty by the ‘‘old boy” of Lucilla the girl. 
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FRANKLIN AS A REFORMER. 


Aa recruit to the support of the simplified 
spelling commission has been found in Ben- 
jamin Franklin, philosopher, once of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Paris and London. He declared 
himself in 1786, in a letter to Mrs. Jane Mecon. 


“You need not be concerned, in writing to me,” 
said Franklin, “about your bad spelling; for, in 


spelling, or what is so called 
as conforming to the sound of the letters of the 
words. 
“A gentleman once received a letter in which 
were these words: 
“ ‘Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your 
meseg to his 
“The gentleman, finding it bad spelling, and 
therefore not being very intelligible, called his 
am A to help him read it. Between them 7 
icked out the meaning of all but the ‘yf,’ which 
hey could not understand. The lady proposed 
calling her chambermaid, because a. says she, 
has the best knack at reading bad spelling of any 
| one I know. ‘ é z 
“Betty came, and was surprised that neither sir 
nor madam could tell what - was. 
ad ‘Why,’ says she, ‘yf spells wife; what else can 
it spell? 
“And indeed it is a much better, as well as 
| shorter method of spelling wife than doubleyou, i, 
ef, e, which in reality spell doubleyifey.” 
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SOUNDS FROM THE SANCTUM. 


ome one has written a poem entitled “Sounds 

from the Sanctum.” The sounds which really 
issue from the sanctum, however, says 7it-Bits, 
are far from poetic. Along near two in the morn- 
ing, when the proofreader drones monotonously 
over his slips and the copy-holder shouts correc- 
tions at him, they sound like this: 


Proofreader: As flowers without the sunshine 
fair—comma—without eo I—comma 
—breathe a dark and dismal] mair— 

Copy-holder: Not mair—air. ; d 

Proofreader: I breathe a dark and dismal air— 
comma—as flowers—comma— 

Copy-holder: Shoot the comma. 

Proofreader: ’Tis done. As flowers without the 
sunshine fair—semicolon—confound Slug Seven— 
he never justifies his lines—no joy in life—comma 
—no worms— 

Copy-holder: Warmth. 

Proofreader: No warmth I share—comma—and 
health and vigorous flies— 

Copy-holder: Health and vigor fly. 

Proofreader: Health and vigor fly—fullstop. 
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IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


we Tennyson truth was a simple thing; it was 
simply to be exact. In this light should be 
Laced an amusing story found in Bram Stoker’s 
| “Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving.” Irvy- 
|ing had heard a story that Tennyson not long 
| before had been lunching with friends in his own 
neighborhood not far from Haslemere. His hostess 
said to him as they went into the dining-room: 


“T have made a dish specially for you myself. I 
hope you will try it and tell me exactly what you 
think of it.” ; 

“Of course I shall,” replied Tennyson. 

After lunch she asked him what he thought of it. 

“If you really wish to know,” said he, “I thought 
it was like an old shoe.” 

When they met, Irving asked Tennyson if the 
story were true. ’ 

“No,” he said, at once. “I didn’t say that. I 
said something; but it wasn’t that it was like an 
old shoe!” 

“What did you say?” persisted Irving. 

“I said it was like an old boot.” 
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WITH THANKS. 


po to the public are usually made with little 
regard to politeness. The wayfarer is likely 
to meet with a warning or a caution couched in 
strong but curt terms. “A Wanderer in London,” 
however, reports one instance where the regard 
of the passer-by is taken for granted and is ac- 
knowledged. 


At the hospital just opposite the entrance to the 
East India docks and the Blackwall Tunnel— 
under the Thames—notice boards are set up ask- 
ing the drivers, for the sake of those who are ill 
within, to walk their horses past the building. 

That is a common enough request, but what 

ives it a peculiar interest here is that the carter, 
Covin complied or not with the modest demand, 
is confronted at the other corner of the building 
by another board, saying, ““Thank you, driver.” 
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HER PORTION. 


German lady was giving her servant directions 
in regard to winding an eight-lay clock. The 
Meggendorfer Blitter gives the conversation: 
Mistress: But, Kathi, that clock goes for a week. 
You must wind it up more than that. ; 
Maid: Yes, ma’am; but you know I am leaving 
| to-morrow, and I won’t do the new cook’s work. 
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ABSENT - MINDED. 


| "The judge was at dinner in the new household, 
according to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
when the young housekeeper asked : 
“Did you ever try any of my biscuits, judge?” 
“No,” replied the judge, “I never did, but I 
dare say they deserve it.’ 


my opinion, as our alphabet now stands, the bad | 
is generally the best, | 





*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” prevent dryness | 
| of the throat and hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 5 3 


Precious young pup | 


Land, I'd take the job | 














people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. {Adpr. 





1% var.rare ZANZIBAR, CHINA, FIJI, etc.,10c. ; 
« 5 Corea,8c. Est. 1881. E. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 


COLLEC STAMPS for AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 

Large 1907 Price-List and 2 Unused French 
Pictorial Stamps FREE if this paper is mentioned. 156 
foreign, all different, 10c.; Pocket Album, 5c.; 1,000 
hinges, 5c.; approval sheets also sent. 50'7, commission. 
NEW ENGLANDSTAMPCO., 41 Washington Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN-The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our graduates are 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 
Yt earn your board if desired. 
HOD 40-page book about it Free. 
peas Railroad Wire in School. 
Valentine's School of Siagreaty, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis 





Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, 

J FRUIT & ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES nave, been me 
excellence or 





standard of 





over half a century. You take 
no chances in buying of us, as 
no fairer prices are quoted on 
The best 


high quality goods. 
are always most 
in results. We me 
said Seeds, Roses, 
Sulbs, Vines, ete., 
guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction, larger by 
express or freight You will 
be interested in our extraordinary cheap offers of over 
half a hundred choice collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, ete. Your address on a postal will bring you 
our elegant 168-page CATALOGUE FREE. 
Send for it to-day and see what values we give for a 
little money. 583 years. 44 greenhouses, 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 462, Painesville, Ohio. 


























Gracious Hospitality | 


Here and there is one who rises above those 
about her as a gracious hostess. 

Her afternoons are always enjoyable —her 

evenings brilliant—her dinners never to be forgotten. 


NABISCO \ 


SUGAR WAFERS rt 
















are aids to gracious hospitality—a touch of bright- 1 
ness — something different, something fascinating. 
Nabisco is always ready to lend its charm as a 
dessert confection or as a light refreshment with ice 
or sherbet. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





‘Road ofa Thousand Wonders 


outhern Pacific tron 
~ (alijornia & Oregon 
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JANUARY ROSES OUT OF D@DRS 
Allalong the COAST LINE—SHASTA ROUTE . Los Anfeles to 
Portland ; everywhere, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Del Monte, 


Santa Cruz, Sandose , San Francisco, the foothills of jhe 
Sacramento and in the Rose City, Portland . 


“Road of a Thousand Wonders” is a book reproducing in colors 120 of the finest 
views along the Coast Line-Shasta Route, Los Angeles to Portland, through Santa 
Barbara, El Pizmo, San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles Hot Springs, Del Monte, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, San Francisco, Sacramento, Chico, The Mt. Shasta Region, and 
Rogue River and Willamette Valleys. For copy, and copy of Sunset, superb magazine 
of the West, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Company, Dept. O, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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BY - LOUISE - CASS - EVANS 


H* you read in the old Arabian tale 
Of the merchant who sat in the market-place 
With a basket of wares exposed for sale, 
And ignored the crowd, with averted face? 
For he dreamed in the sun of a future time 
When his basket of glassware should all be sold, 
And he counted his gains in a dream sublime, 
Till his wealth had risen a hundredfold ; 
And he sat there and dreamed, with a blissful 
sigh, 
As the crowd went by—went surging by. 


And nobody bought, and nobody cared 

For the silent man with the misty gaze, 
Who sat by his basket and idly stared 

Through the busy hours of the market-lays. 
And jewels of Ophir and silks of Tyre 

Were mingled with spices and tropical fruits ; 
All sounds and sights to the heart’s desire, 

And the tom-tom’s beat and the wail of flutes. 
But he closed his eyes with an indolent yawn, 
While the crowd passed on—passed laughing on. 


And he dreamed of the gold that would be in- 
creased— 
Of the gorgeous glory of Eastern life ; 
Of the flowers’ perfume and the splendid feast ; 
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angel knows the burdens of those years, burdens 
borne uncomplainingly, gladly, and full of un- 
\‘anticipated joys. 
| round that couch-chair. 
| been saved and poured out there. Sadnesses 





| have been suppressed, that all possible joy might | 


| make its halo there. And the home that had 
| known forty-four years of almost unclouded 
joy has added six more years of chastened 
happiness. 

The family had given up all plans for the 
golden wedding. ‘They had agreed to say 
| nothing to her of the date, and let it slip by 
unrecognized. But one morning she said, 
‘“*“Come.’’ And after guessing almost every 
object in the sky above and on the earth be- 
neath, they found it was the calendar she 
wanted. When the calendar was brought they 
learned that she desired to know how long it 
would be until the date of the golden wedding. 
| ‘*About a month,’’ they told her. ‘‘But, 
mother, you do not think it best that we should 
have a celebration ?”’ 

Indeed she did, and with gentle persistence 
held to her desire. 

‘*Just a quiet little celebration, then ?’’ 

No, that was not what she desired. And she 
had her way. ‘The children and grandchildren 
were gathered from afar. There were flowers 

}and musie and merriment. The table groaned 
with good things. And at one end of the table 

| stood the couch-chair, with an old lady radiant 
with delight and gratitude. 

Then when the children all were quiet, her 
husband stood beside her, and with happy 

| tears that choked his utterance, thanked God 

for the fifty golden years, and not least for 
the unexpected blessings that during the last 
six years had crowned the life of the home. 

Still she waits in her couch-chair, and with 
sweet content. 
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Of the vizier’s daughter he would take for his | 


wife: 
Of his haughty pride when she knelt at his feet: 
He would spurn her away as she trembled 
there! 


He spurned; and his basket crashed into the | 


street, 

While his wonderful castles fell out of the air. 
And he gazed on the ruin with face long drawn, 
While the crowd passed on—passed idly on. 
Ah, many thére be with talents spread 

To the careless gaze of the multitude, 

Who sit and dream with lowered head, 

And half-indifferent, half-subdued, 
Await the coming of those who buy; 

And wait in vain, for the buyers pass, 
And all too late their plaintive cry, 

When hopes are shattered like broken glass! 
And they sit and mourn for fortune gone, 
While the world goes on—unheeding on. 
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THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING. 


r. and Mrs. Nesbit had lived 
together forty-four years 
when they began to make 

definite plans for the golden wed- 
ding. They were old people, to be 
sure, but hale and courageous, and 
the six years would go fast enough. 
They would gather the scattered 
children and grandchildren, and 
their happy life together with a 
celebration appropriate and memorable. But 
if they did not live to see that celebration, then 
at all events the Lord had been good to them, 
and they would not complain. 

Then the unexpected happened. Dear old 
Mrs. Nesbit sat down one day and could not 
rise. Paralysis had seized her suddenly and 
irrevocably. The doctor said she would not 
live a week. All preparations were made for 
her funeral. But she lived a week, and another 
and another. Then the family faced the new 
situation. She was likely to live indefinitely, 
a living death. 

Most thankful would she herself have been 
could her earthly life have ended; and for such 
a consummation she prayed earnestly. She 
had taken keen joy in life, and had no fear of 
death ; but to be helpless and hopeless was the 
one intolerable calamity. 

But the religious faith and domestic love of 
this family gathered strength for the burden, 
and shouldered it uncomplainingly. And that 
is why the story is worth telling. 

The old lady had little use of her body. She 
could half-turn herself in bed, or in the couch- 
chair which they procured for her. She could 
not use her hands or feet, and lost almost totally 
her power of speech. But her face retained 
its sweetness of expression, and she could speak 
a half-dozen words and knew their meaning. 

She had always loved pictures, and although 





round out 


she could not read connectedly, she could read | 


short titles printed or written under pictures, 
and found joy in them. 

Her one word for any want was ‘‘Come.’’ 
When she spoke this word a genuine guessing- 
game ensued. 

“Is it something to eat?’’ ‘‘Is it in this 
room?””? ‘Is it a picture??? “Is it your 
shawl?’’ ‘*Do you wish to be moved to the 
window ?’’ Thus they learned her wishes, and 
very rarely failed to discover her wants. 
few times when all their ingenuity could not 
learn her desires are among the shadows of 
her illness. 


The | 


And so six years went by. Only the recording 


| SETTING THE CREEK TO WORK. 


ne of the most interesting farms in America 
| () is to be found in Oneida County, New York, 
close by the historic battle-field of Oriskany. 

It is the farm of Mr. E. B. Miner, and is attracting 

attention because of the way in which much of 

the work on it is being done by Oriskany creek. 

| One by one the old crank-handles, familiar em- 
| blems of drudgery to every country boy, have 
been thrown away, until to-day churn, separator 
and grindstone whir merrily without the labor of 
a hand upon them. Little more than a year ago, 
says Technical World Magazine, one of the sons of 


suaded his father to begin harnessing the little 
creek which plunged merrily down through their 
farm to its junction with the Mohawk. 


1 In October, 1905, a dam was begun, having con- 
crete wings and foundation, and leading to a con- 
crete wheel-pit. A head of four and a half feet 
was obtained, with a constant flow of four thou- 
sand gallons a minute. 

A thirty-inch upright water-wheel was installed, 
which developed seventeen and a half horse- 
power, and to this was attached a twelve-and-a- 

alf-kilowatt generator. Fifteen hundred feet of 
bare aluminum cable led the current to the house, 
| where twenty-five sixteen-candle-power lamps 
were installed ; and to the barn, where eight more 
| were placed. 
| Two months after the dam was begun the water 





| was sent through the wheel and the lights turned | Patterns 


Since then the power-plant has run continu- 
t and day, with no attention except 
= on and oiling two or three times a week. 
elin the Mohawk valley in midwinter is ex- 
pees both in money and in the labor required 
| for maintaining fires. 
four-thousand-watt heater, which heats two rooms 
—about twenty-four hundred cubic feet—to a tem- 
perature of seventy-five degrees when it is zero 
outside. 
| ness. 
| In the creamery, where the milk from twénty- 
five cows is manuf 
separator which must be turned seventy-four hun- 
dred revolutions a minute morning and evening 
till the milk of the whole herd has gone through it. 
A small motor—half horse-power—was mounted 
| So as to be convenient to this and connected to it 
by a belt. 1t did the work to perfection, and the 
| first crank-handle was thrown away. 

o make the action more complete, a bucket of 
water was tripped over the separator, and a float 
arranged to break the circuit when the last of the 
milk ran out. Now, when the separating process 
ends, the motor is automatically shut off, the 
water dumped in, the motor star 


on. 
| ously ni 


without a hand being put to it. 

The churn, a big, 
a swivel platform, and brought into line with the 
same motor; and then a grindstone, the terror of 
the farm, was added. 

The hand-pump which furnished water to the 
house tank in the attic was discarded, and the little 
motor took over that task. Wood was still burned 
in the kitchen. A larger motor was acquired 
coupled to a saw, and the job of sawing the w 
was ey of its labor. 

Electrical flat-irons were provided for the kitch- 
en; electric fans, a motor-iriven freezer and an 
electric cooker will be added for the summer 
comfort. 

Only a small part of the power of the creek is 
used as yet, but plans are under way for increasing, 
to the accomplishment of other farm tasks, the 
ready service of the little creek which for so many 
years ran idly by the farm, waiting to be har- 
nessed. 

& & 


A NEIGHBORHOOD TRAGEDY. 


hey looked like children, he and she, when 
| they moved into the forlorn little house on 

the roadside in our village, writes a woman 
contributor to the New York Tribune. “Just 
married, of course,” said the gossips. “Shall we 
call? Better wait, perhaps, till we know who they 
are and what his business is.” So no one dis- 
| turbed them. 
The young husband went to town early ever 
morning, and the little wife sat alone on the porch 
| and awaited his return. 
| They planted morning-glories and nasturtiums, 
and hung a bird-cage among the vines, so the 





lace blossomed into new life and looked as it | 


1ad never done before. 

_ The young people seldom left home; only on 
Sundays they wa 
far back pew, hand in hand, through the service. 


The family life has centered | 
The bright things have | 


the little porch. € 
what is the matter there? I must surely look in 


| to-morrow.” 


| 
| 





| 


David M. Miner, who then owned the farm, per- | 


That put the old coal-stove out of busi- | 


actured into butter, there is a | 


again for a | 
moment, and the separator rinsed and emptied, all | 


arrel affair, was mounted on | 


One day I saw the doctor’s carriage in front of | 


I did. But alas! a grim visitor, who will not_be 
denied, had been before me. As no one responded 
to my knock, I opened the front door and found 
| way to the sitting-room. In an instant I knew 
what had happened. } wap 

There sat the poor boy alone, his face buried in 
his hands, his whole frame shaking with dry, tear- 
less sobs. 


I put my hand on his shoulder—he was younger | 


than my own son—and I whispered: 

“Oh, Yet me help you if I can.” 

“Oh,” he groaned, “if you had any | come before! 
She was so lonely! She longed so for a woman’s 
hand and a woman’s voice! 

“Yes,” he added, “you can help me. Tear down 
the flowers when I am gone; they were hers. 
And give away her bird. I shall never see this 
place again after to-day.” 


The sorrowful departure took place that very 


afternoon, and I did as he requested. ; 

I never pass the bare porch of that house with- 
out remembering that I had practically denied 
the kindness and the ———— so sorely needed 
and craved by one of my sisters. 





he word unbreathed, whose temper true 
From the heart’s fire was sent, 
The goal I never reached, whereto 
My spirit’s strength was bent, 
All—all I longed and failed to do 
Is full accomplishment. 


And somewhere in the fields whereon 
The ungarnered harvests be, 

My sheaves lie ripening in the sun 
That warms eternity, 

And filled with food myself hath sown 
This famished soul shall be. 


® © 


A HELP TO OTHERS. 


| 66 hat was a beautiful thought the minister 

T gave us about being on the lookout for 

little unobtrusive ways we can help others, 

wasn’t it?” said Miss Spears, fervently, to Mrs. 

| Walley, as the two women walked slowly home 
| from church together. 


| “Um-m, yes, it’s a beautiful thought,” said Mrs. 
| Walley, in a ~~ manner, “but the last time 
| parson preac - , 
| ago, just before you came here—it made consider- 
| able trouble in my family. ‘ 
“Yes,” continued Mrs. Walley, with an unseeing 
| gaze on the changing foliage of the village trees, 
| “Hiram saw a letter directed to his Aunt Letitia 
lying oa the sitting-room table, and he thought he 
| wou 


| remembered. : 

“That sermon was right fresh in his mind, and 
he picked kf that letter, sealed it, stamped it and 
yosted it, all without oaying a word to me till next 
|day. Then he spoke of it real modest and yet 
pleased with himself. 

“Pm going to try to live wp nearer to that 
| sermon than I’ve been doing, Mandy,’ he said to 
| me, ‘and make things easier for you; lift some 0’ 

the little burdens o’ life off’n your shoulders.’ 
| “*Well, Hiram,’ I said, as soon as I could speak 

without taking his head right off, for you know 

I’m high-tempered, exceptin 

vot, ‘I know you meant well—but that wasn’t a 

etter to your Aunt Letitia you’ve sent off. 
| ‘“*That envelope had her old address on—of 

course you didn’t notice that. She’ll get it, but 
| it'll make her mad as a hornet when she sees it 
and thinks I’ve been careless and forgotten the 
| new place ; and inside were three elegant crochet 
was calculating to take over to the 
minister’s wife to-morrow. I we ’em in that old 
envelope for safe-keeping—they’ve been there 
more’n six months. I was intending to let the 
minister’s wife mg! them. I laid the envelope 
out soon as we got back from meeting, so I’d re- 





Mr. Miner’s son installed a | Member. 


“*Your Aunt Letitia despises fancy- work, so 
she’ll throw them in the fire and then sit down 
and write me.’ 


| it took a good deal of work to get her straightened 


° 


ut. 
“On the whole, there wasn’t any lasting harm 


| considered.” 


* © 


IN THE OLD “LYCEUM” DAYS. 


he golden days of the lecture platform are 
past, and the lecture bureau is no longer the 


was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. At one 
| time almost every town, East and West, had its 
lecture course each winter. Many were the ad- 
ventures experienced by the lecturers as they 
penetrated the provincial parts of the country to 
deliver their messages of wisdom or amusement. 
Sometimes a concert by the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, or some other musical organization, was 
sandwiched in between two lectures. Thomas 
Ryan,—a member of the famous quintet club,—in 
“The Recollections of an Old Musician,” tells of 
the reception of a young woman lecturer in a 
small Wisconsin town: 

It was a young men’s society which had sum- 


|moned her, made up of very youthful members. 
When she reached the station the entire associa- 





tion was lined up to meet her, and she was cere- 
| moniously introduced, then and there, to each one. | ¢, 
| As the weather was extremely cold, the process | 


was an ordeal. 

This over, the leader wiped his brow and looked 
about as if asking what todonext. Miss Andrews 
| suggested the hotel. A one-horse sleigh was pro- 
| duced; the leader handed the lecturer in, got in 
| himself and offered her the reins. She declined, 
| saying he knew the horse and way better than she. 
| The young man seemed relieved, and quite satis- 
| fied that he had shown the guest of the society 
| every courtesy possible. 
| That evening the whole association a 

and escorted the lecturer to the hall. 
was packed. 

On the stage was an old-fashioned settee with 
legs in the middle and at each end. When Miss 
| Andrews sat down the affair tilted with her. A 

large, heavily built clergyman came in and seated 
| himself on the other end. Up went the settee, and 
|up went Miss Andrews until her feet no longer 
touched the floor. The audience giggled and Miss 
Andrews laughed; there was nothing else to do. 

The lecturer seanned the house. Foremost, 





in met 
he room 





| leaning with folded arms on the edge of the stage, | 
ed to the church and sat in a | sat a young man in a red flannel shirt who never | 


took his eyes off the lady on the platform. 
Finally the reverend giant rose to introduce the 


“Dear me,” I thought, “I wonder | 


ed that sermon— twas five years | 
n’t wait for me to ask him to post it, same as | 


| | always had to do two or three times before he | 


for what grace I’ve | 


“So she did,” added Mrs. Walley, grimly, “and 


done, but_I was only thinking as I sat there this | 
| morning I was sort of relieved to think Hiram’s | 
cold kep’ him home from church to-day, all things | 


active feature of the intellectual life that it | 





let Miss Andrews’ end of 
the settee down with a thud. _ 
The clergyman was long-winded, and the red- 


lecturer. This sudden! 


shirted young man became restless. At last he 
called out in impatient tones 


“Dry up, oldman! Give the young gala chance!” 
® 


| HOW HE LOST HIS “PULL.” 


verybody else in the block had been com- 
pelled to lay a good cement sidewalk in 
| front of his house, but the man on the 
corner, through his influence with one of the 
aldermen of the ward, had been enabled to 
escape; and for two years pedestrians had stum- 
| bled over the dilapidated old board walk that still 
| disfigured his part of the street. 


At last he received a peremptory command 
from the authorities not to delay making the nec- 
essary improvement any longer, and he was noti- 
fied that if he did not have the walk completed 
| within a given time it would be laid by the city 
| and the cost assessed against his property. In 

much perturbation of mind he hunted up the 

alderman. 

| “See here, McConnell,” he said, “they’re after 
me again about that sidewalk, and I’m not read 

| to build it yet. I'll have to ask you to get me o 
once more.” 
| “T ean’t do anything for you this time, Cum- 
| mings,” said the alderman. 

“Why not? You’ve always managed it easy 

| enough before.” 

| “LPTl tell you why. 
out that you’ve been bragging that 
have to lay that walk’—you had a ‘pull. 

“On the score of friendship, and because you 
represented that you hadn’t the money to spare, I 
have helped you to dodge your duty as a citizen 
for two whole years, but I won’t do it any longer. 
| You have pushed your ‘pull’ a little too far. You'll 
| have to build that walk.” 
| “But itll cost me nearly a third more to do it 

now than it would have cost a year ago!” 

“I’m glad it will,” rejoined the alderman. “Good 
afternoon!” 


It’s because I have found 
you ‘didn’t 


& & 


LONG WAY DOWN-TOWN. 
T* season of Christmas gifts is not yet so 


far past that one does not still hear occasional 
complaints of the long distance one often 

has to travel before he finds what he wants. 
Getting to and from the stores consumes much of 
the time of the benevolent seeker for suitable 
presents. But everything is a matter of compar- 
ison, and the impatient shopper has but to read 
| Nansen’s “First Crossing of Greenland” to learn 

a lesson of content. 


| The shopping expedition of the east-coast Green- 

lander is no ligt it matter of adayora week. When 
the householder or snow-hutholder of the far 
north finds that-his supplies are running low, he 
literally takes up his bed, and with his wife and 
family, walks. He keeps on walking, summer 
| and winter, for it takes him anywhere from one to 
two full years to reach a settlement where there 
are stores. 

Whole colonies often join in these pilgrimages 
from their northern dwelling-places, camping by 
| the way as weather and inclination permit. 

One would — that such protracted jour- 
neys would be followed by long stays at the place 
of business. Not so. The Eskimo spends little 
more time over the shopping for which he has 
come so far than does a bargain-hunter over her 
daily visit to the stores. Sometimes two hours 
finishes the transactions, and the purchaser will 
start on his vg return journey northward. The 
fine bear and fox skins which he has brought 
with him are bartered for old European clothes, 
tobacco, old iron, and many articles not only 
valueless but actually injurious to the buyer. 

A life which can afford a four years’ shopping 
trip now and again does not present itself as par- 
ticularly strenuous. 


& 
THE DOG WAS TIRED. 
A little incident related by the late General 





Shafter in an article on the capture of San- 

tiago illustrates the spirit of the American 
soldiers who entered Cuba, and at the same time 
contains a bit of humor that was none the less 
| enjoyable because it was unconscious. 


The men had been in battle all we and, weary 
as they were, had then walked eleven rough, 
muddy miles in the dark, a remarkable and 
arduous performance, which served to show their 
sterling military qualities. 

A correspondent noticed a corporal of the 25th 
Colored oe carrying a pet dog in his arms. 
| Surprised that an overworked soldier should vol- 
untarily burden himself, he said : 

, — didn’t you march all night before 
ast?” 


“Didi os fight all d terday ? 
“Didn’t you fight all day yesterday?” 
“Deed } did, sah.” 

“Didn't res march all last night?” 
“Yes, sah.” 

“Then why do you carry that dog?” 
“Why, boss, ’cause the dog’s tired!’ 


> 


A “VOLUNTARY” CONFESSION. 


he persuasive thunderbolts of Juno are re- 
called by a story of another firm—although 
unmythical—female parent, of whom a 
judge in a juvenile court tells. 


“Did I understand hg to say that this boy 
voluntarily confessed his share in the mischief 
done to the schoolhouse?” asked the magistrate, 
addressing the mother, who held a small, dirty, 
struggling boy by the hand. 

“Yes, sir, he did,” replied the mother, jerking 
| her fea ry | into momentary inactivity. “I hac 
| to persuade him a little, but he told me the whole 
| thing voluntarily.” 

**How did you persuade him?” asked the magis- 





rate. 

“Well, first I gave him a good whipping,” said 
the determined-looking little woman, “‘and then I 
put him to bed without any supper, and took his 
clothes away, and told him he’d stay in bed till 
he’d confessed what he’d done if ’twas the rest of 
his days; and’ I should whip him again in the 
morning. 

“Tn less than an hour he told me the whole story, 
voluntarily.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





2. 1. Edward Eggle- 

1. GRATITUDE ston. 1. “The Hoosier 
GARNETS Schoolmaster.” 2. “The 
| BESOM End of the World.” 3. 
SIN “The Mystery of Metrop- 

| N olisville.” 1. Henry 
ICE James, Jr. 1. A “Pas- 

| STEAM sionate Pilgrim.’’ 2. 
PARROTS “Roderick Hudson.” 3. 


“Portraits of Places.” 4. 
“A Bundle of Letters.” 
3. Pierce, piece, pice, pie, pi. 

| 4 Lime. 
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ORAWN BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER 


THE VEGETABLE PARTY. 


A DELAYED TRIP. 
By Isla M. Mullins. 


hey were all going across the ocean in a big ship to stay 
almost a year. For weeks there had been such buying 
and cutting and sewing of wee garments. 

There came such a packing—big trunks to be stored in the 
ship’s hold, steamer trunks, suit cases and satchels with all 
the things needful for the journey. Then there was the count- 
ing of the days. John, in his room, would go over them on 
his fingers every morning. At last the great time when they 
would actually start was just two days off. There was really 
only one more to count, for the next would be it. John opened 
his eyes and lifted his fingers, but when he went to count, there 
was something wrong with his throat, and, oh, his head! 

Well, the doctor came, and they knew it was scarlet fever, 
and John was carried to the top of the house. But one after 
another Eleanor and Lottie and even little Carey all found they 
had throats and heads and stomachs, and there was no use in 
John’s being at the top of the house, so they brought him 
down, and mama’s room and the nursery were turned into a 
hospital, and four forlorn little patients were tucked into beds. 

When they were able to be up and waiting to finish peeling 
before they could leave their hospital, the four pairs of restless 
little hands and feet wanted something to do, and there were 
few things they could have to play with because those lively 
scarlet-fever germs had a way of hiding in things. 

One morning there was a lumbering at the door, and when 
they heard the footsteps going away down the hall, nurse 
opened the door, and there was a good big box and a good big 
roll of something, and both were marked in good big letters, 
‘*For the S. F. Tribe.’’ 

It did not take John long to exclaim: 

‘*For the scarlet-fever tribe! That’s us!’’ 

When the box and the roll were opened there were such a lot 
of things, and a note from Aunt May, which said, ‘‘ Hello, 
little prisoners !’’ and told what to do with the things. 

The big roll proved to be yards and yards of stout, light-brown 
wrapping-paper, yard-wide. Then there were two cunning 
little hammers and a paper of 
small tacks with big flat heads, 


when well. And then there was that delayed ocean trip! 
With that in view they could be heroic, and at last a happier 
party never stepped on board an ocean liner! 
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THE ORPHAN DOLLS. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 


The dollies that live in the shops, heigh-ho! 
They stand in a long and smiling row; 

Their curls are so tidy, their frocks so neat, 
In perfect order from head to feet. 

They look so cheerful, you’d hardly guess 
That each poor dolly is motherless, 

And longs for some little girl to come 

Who will carry her off to a cozy home, 
Where she will be petted and hugged and kissed— 
Things that an orphan doll has missed. 


The dollies that live in the homes, O dear! 
Sometimes they certainly do look queer; 

For much caressing from little girls 

Makes battered noses and straggling curls, 
And garments by little fingers wrought 

Don’t always fit in the way they ought. 

But there’s never a dolly, I’m sure of this, 
Once loved and mothered with hug and kiss, 
Who would choose to be new and have to stop 
With her motherless friends in a down-town shop. 


LITTLE ROCCO. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


occo Botteli was eight years old. ‘‘ Americano Italiano,’’ 
R his black-eyed father would say proudly when Rocco 
came home from school and told of the wonderful things 

that he was learning. 

On Saturdays Rocco often went to the Common to see people 
feed the doves and squirrels. On these days Rocco would not 
eat all of the thick slice of bread which his mother gave him 
for his breakfast. He would break off a piece and put it in 
his pocket. When he reached the Common he would give it to 
the gray squirrel with the big plume-like tail. But it was such 
a little piece of bread, Rocco thought, and there were other 
squirrels ; and doves would come fluttering about, twisting their 
pretty heads and watching him hungrily. Rocco’s bright face 
would grow very sober as he watched them. 

*‘T wish-a I could give them a pic-a-nic,’’ Rocco said to 
himself, remembering the day when his teacher had taken his 
class to Franklin Park and given them a beautiful lunch of 
sandwiches and cookies and lemonade. ‘‘I wish-a I had the 
mona, I’d buy a loaf of bread, I’d buy the bag of peanuts, 
and the doves and squirrels have pic-a-nic,’’ and then Rocco 
smiled again as he thought about how happy the doves would 
be and how busily the squirrels would scamper off with the 
peanuts. 

But Rocco never had a penny to spend. Rocco’s father did 
not always have work, and there were two children younger 
than Rocco, and he had to help his mother when he was not 
in school. But very soon Rocco was to have a box and brush, 
like many of his playmates, and earn ‘‘the mona’’ blacking 
boots. 

One Saturday morning a wonderful thing happened. The 
baker where the Bottelis bought bread asked Rocco to do an 
errand for him, and gave Roceo a loaf of bread as payment; 
and Rocco started for the Common with his prize. Now the 
squirrels and doves could have their ‘‘pic-a-nic.’’ 

The little ‘‘Americano Italiano’’ was hurrying across the 
Common, his eyes shining with pleasure, when a lady and 

gentleman stopped him. 
“Oh,”’ said the lady, ‘I 





two dear little pairs of scis- 
sors and a tube of library 
paste, and a pile of old maga- 
zines, papers and pamphlets 
full of pictures of all kinds— 
flowers, animals and birds, 
children doing everything; 
and then what delighted John 
and Eleanor were pictures of 
some of the things they ex- 
pected to see when they went 
on that trip. 

Aunt May said the brown 
paper was to be tacked in a 
long strip round the nursery 
wall with the hammers and 
tacks, the little scissors were 
to eut out pictures, and the 
paste to put them on the 
brown strip. 

Such a hammering there 
was, and such cutting and 
pasting ! 

So after days and days of 
work (or play) there was a 
lovely dado all round the nur- 
sery wall. 

First there was a row of 
flowers round the top for a 
border ; then there was a men- 
agerie, where all the wild 
animals were kept, a farm for 
the cows, pigs, horses and 
sheep, a forest for the birds, 
and a dear home for all the 
kitties and doggies and chil- 
dren, for there was no such 
thing as separating them. 

It was so beautiful when it 
was done they would have 
grieved to burn it along with 
the germs, but mama said they 
could make another some time 
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want so much to feed these 
dear squirrels. Can’t I have 
some of your bread, little 
boy ?”’ 

Roceo’s cap came off in- 
stantly, and he laid it on the 
ground while he used both 
hands to break off a generous 
portion of his valued loaf and 
handed it to the lady. 

The gentleman with her 
was jingling a number of small 
pieces of money in his hand, 
and he selected one of the 
brightest and held it out 
toward Rocco, 








‘*No, no-a,’’ said Rocco, 
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shaking his head smilingly. 


LAND 0 NOD “Oh, yes,”’ said the lady, 

Surveyed and Accurate- | crtieman asked, “Why won't 
Jy set down by ; you take it?’’ 

Wil” Ad™ Dwiggins ‘*For lady,”’ responded Roe- 

co. ‘‘I give, not sell,’’ and 

INDEX to IMPOR with another smile Rocco ran 

tant places off up the broad walk to make 


A Sinbad the Sailors House 
B The Caliphs Palace 

C Ak Babas House 

D The Bean-Stalk 

E The Sugar plum Tree 

F Home of Achilles 
G The House that Jack Built 
H The Cave of thé 4o ‘Thiwes 


J Joyeuse Garde 

K Ducal Ppa 

Li Cinderellas Cottage 

M Wynkyn'’s House 

N Blynkyn’s Hous, 

P -Riding-Floods House’ 
Q The Valley of Diamonds 
R Little Boy B)ues louse 

8 Blun res Castle| House, 


T Red RidingHoods Grand mothert 











the doves and squirrels happy 
with the remainder of the 
loaf. He laughed joyously 
when they all came about 
him eagerly. 

There was not enough for all 
the hungry flocks of doves and 
sparrows that came fluttering 
about him, and Rocco remem- 
bered that the bright silver 
coin would have bought sev- 
eral loaves, and possibly nuts 
as well; but Rocco smiled the 
more, and was glad he had not 
taken it. ‘‘I not sell my own 
gift to lady,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I Americano Italiano.’’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Disastrous Railway Accident oc-| 

curred on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 
at Terra Cotta, a small station three miles from 
Washington, District of Columbia, on the eve- | 
ning of December 30th. A  passenger- train, | 
loaded with people who were returning from 
various Maryland towns to Washington, was 
halted at the station when a train of empty 
freight-cars, running at high speed, dashed into | 
it. About 60 persons were killed or fatally | 
injured, and as many more were more or ass 
seriously hurt. - 


1‘ 


he French Senate, December 29th, by a | 

vote of 190 to 100, passed without change | 
the Briand bill amending the church and state | 
separation act, which the Chamber of Deputies | 
passed December 15th. Every effort to amend | 
the bill to make its terms more favorable to the 
churches was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. Under the law as now amended, 
religious services may be conducted under the 
separation law of 1905, the associations law of | 
1901, or the general law of public meetings a} 
1881. Even where the ‘‘cultural associations’’ 
required by the law of 1905 are not formed, the | 
use of church edifices will still be permitted to | 
the clergy for religious services; but in such | 
cases church property not claimed by cultural | 
associations will at once pass to the state, 
and priests who refuse compliance with the | 
law will forfeit their pensions. 


& 


TB paragon Suffrage for Austria.—The 
upper house of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
December 2ist, adopted by a large majority a 
universal suffrage bill which had already been 
passed by the lower house. ‘The new bill pro- 
vides that every male above 24 years of age, 
and in possession of civil rights, shall be entitled 
to registration as a voter. Plural voting is abol- 
ished, and the ballot will be secret. This reform | 
effects a very radical change in the Austrian | 
electorate, for of the 425 members of the lower | 
house of the Reichsrath in 1900-01, 85 were | 
elected ‘by 5,431 landowners, 21 by 556 cham- 
bers of commerce, 118 by 493,804 urban panned 
paying direct taxes, 129 by rural voters paying | 
direct taxes, and only 72 by a general electorate | 
of more than 5,000,000, | 
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nd of a Noble Life.— The Baroness | 

Burdett - Coutts, a lifelong philanthropist | 
and one of the best-beloved women in England, | 
died December 30th, in her 93d year. She was | 
only 23 years old when she undertook the per- | 
sonal direction of an immense fortune, estimated 
at $10,000,000, which had been left to her by | 
her grandfather. She developed marked busi- | 
ness capacity, and became familiar with every 
detail of the business of the great institution, 
Coutts’ Bank, in which her grandfather’s for- 
tune had been made; but what was more 
important, she manifested from the beginning | 
an intelligent and generous interest in the needs | 
of the poor and suffering. She made it the 
business of her life to relieve human needs. 
Not only did she contribute to existing institu- 
tions, but she founded new charities of her 
own, such as the model dwellings at the East | 
End of London, known as Columbia Square, 
and St. Stephen’s Church and Schools at the 
West End. She assisted in founding the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, the Women’s School of Needlework at 
Carlisle, and the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society. She did much also to promote the | 
kind treatment of animals. She had fine collec- 
tions of pictures and rare books at her home, 
and entertained there the most distinguished 
guests. Asa child she was admired by George 
1V and William IV, and was on terms of warm 
friendship with Queen Victoria, who made her 
a peeress in 1871. In 1881 she married Mr. 
William Lehman Ashmead Bartlett, an Ameri- 
can, 37 years her junior, who took the name of 
Burdett-Coutts. “ | 

wo Cardinals of the Roman Catholic | 

Church — Cardinal Felice Cavagnis and | 
Cardinal Luigi Tripepi—died suddenly at | 
Rome, December 29th, both from paralysis. 
Cardinal Cavagnis was 65, and Cardinal Tri- 
pepi was 70 years old. Both were Italians, 
and were made cardinals in 1901. 








ther Recent Deaths.— Alexander John- 
ston Cassatt, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company since 1899, and one of the 
most widely known and successful railway 
managers and financiers in the country, died 
suddenly December 28th, aged 67. He began 
his career as a rodman in the service of the 
road of which he was afterward president, and | 
rose rapidly until 1882, when he resigned the | 
office of vice-president, to be called again from 
his retirement in 1899, as 
\. Coke Smith of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, died December 27th, aged 57. 
—Thomas M. Bowen, United States Senator 
from Colorado 1883-9, died December 30th, 
aged 71 years. ——Donelson Caffery, United 
States Senator from Louisiana 1893-1901, died 
Ibecember 30th, aged 71 years. 

















Pay the 


In 1892, fifteen years ago, we decided to prepay 
all freight charges on a New Companion Sewing 
Machine when shipped to points east of Colorado. 
This decision has been a source of extreme satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser, although it has cost us tens of 
thousands of dollars. In some instances the cost of 
the freight has actually exceeded the profit made on 
the sale. In our assuming the liability for freight 
charges on a Machine the purchaser is relieved of 
all anxiety concerning the cost of transportation. 


Swell Front 








Style 2'; Open. 














reig ht. 














Style 24 Closed. 

















We call special attention to the 
SWELL FRONT design shown 
in the cut. The large demand 
for this Machine leads us to be- 
lieve that it is one of the most 
popular styles ever introduced. 
It will look as beautiful after many 
years of service as it does on its 
receipt by the purchaser. If you 
are undecided in the selection 
of our various styles, you can 
make no mistake in the selection 
of Style 212, the Swell Front. 


An examination of our cut will 
explain the term. Notice the 
curve of the edge of the table and 
the bow of the front of the draw- 
ers. That is what we mean by 
Swell Front. 


* Curved is the line of beauty.” 
It is not necessary to see the Sew- 
ing Machine to be convinced of 
the artistic value of the curved 
lines. Any solid piece of furni- 
ture is made more beautiful by 
their use. Housekeepers will ap- 
preciate the Swell Front because 
of its dust-shedding properties. 
The smooth, polished surfaces are 
cleaned with a touch of the duster 
and retain their gloss for years. 


BALL BEARINGS. 








Our adoption of the Ball Bearing principle in 
the construction of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine was one of our most successful improve- 
ments. This invention reduces the friction of the 
running parts, lightens the burdens of the operator, 
and assures permanent satisfaction. 

The cut shows the hub of the large drive wheel 
with its retaining collar and circle of polished steel 
balls. The opposite end of the hub has another 
set of balls, which do not show in the cut. In 
addition to the two sets of balls and retaining collars, 
the drive wheel is provided with a cone spindle 
which still further increases the effectiveness of the 
Ball Bearings. The balls, the same as used on 
high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest quality 








Ball Bearing Hub. 














of hardened steel, and should last a lifetime. 








PLEASE 1. We Pay all Freight Charges East of Colorado. 
2. We Guarantee Safe Arrival. 


- 3- We All Thirty Days’ Trial. 
REMEMBER: : We Wasson Each Machine for Ten Years. 


If you need a Sewing Machine, or expect to purchase one in the Spring, send at once for a- 


Booklet of the New Companion and Samples of Stitching done on the Machine. 


STYLE 2% 
paid, on receipt of $21.75. 
will pay all freight charges to destination for $3.00 extra. 


, the SWELL FRONT, will be delivered at any freight office east of Colorado, all transportation charges 
If you live in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or in any state farther west, we 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


JAN. 17, D3) 
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WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Bi demand 
for qperatore. @ od wat uaran 
renses ver 


low. Catalo explaining mip oe 
NSTITUTE, Vv alparaiso, Ind. 


IO DGE’S 
STAMPS } ad > different, Venezuela, Uru- 
aay F araguay ,Peru, Ja; pan, 10 
Mexico Cuba, P ilippines,ete ~f “alr um, Cc 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c, "1000 hi inges, be. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. it Free 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. a Mo. 


Architectural Drawing 


This adv. 
po ty Ly posi 
in AR CHITEC 
ding Mechanical D: 
Sastneieg. Remember it’s the man who knows 
all about some ge thing who succeeds, not 
the man who knows something about everything. 
This is your opportunity. Grasp it now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. JAN. 17, "07 








oints a way for you to secure a better 

—. Mention it in writing to us, and re- 

. handbook describing our course 

TURE and over 60 ot - inclu- 
1 an 











Quality i in a Eecubes 


the whole thing— 
| Profit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 








of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 

j PHERS INCUBATORS 
with their cong Patented improvements 
=) Our 260-page book (soo illustrations), 
“How To ‘ilake Money With Poultry 

ane ro ubators,” is FREE. Address nearest office. 

YPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
°s hicago, Kansas City, Oakland, California, and London, England. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 








Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
$2510 $50 PER WEEK 


Earned by my graduates in Sign 
Painting an ‘ard Letter- 
ing. 1 give practical, personal 
instruction by mail and guarantee 
yoursuccess Only field not 
overworked. Easy terms. 
Large Catalogue FREE. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering, 
Dept. 45, Detroit, Mich. 


\ Elastic Stockings 


with patent seamless heel. 
Immediate relief and thou- 
sands of permanent cures in 
cases of weak ankles, weak 
knees, swollen joints, ulcers, } 
leg swellings and 
VARICOSE VEINS. 
Made to measure on 
from new rubber woven by ] | 
us. Send for book, free, } | 
all — varicose veins, J | 
ete., with self - measuring | 
directions and our low prices. J | 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass 
ENNEN’S *2iccs 
TALCUM 


pTOILET | 
POWDER 


APostve 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, “4 Zittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but areason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receipt of 
25. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /rce 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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To write easily and smoothly, you want a pen 
that's even of point. 

To get a pen that’s even of point, buy the 
Spencerian Pen. - 

Madeof the best steel, by expert hand workers. 
Everyone perfect. Noseconds. There’sa Spen- 
cerian Pen made for you. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


bee enna Sane Biel, 














\oEr 


to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 


Teas, Cofiees, ing Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address | 

The Great American Tea Co., 

Y=31 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 











DJCRAY| 
WSC ove Polish 


Trade Mark. 


dealer Inost econ cleanest, best— 
Sor it / economical. Every particle 

rg can be used go 
as far as paste or liquid polishes. ‘Does not burn off. 


FREE SAMPLE. address Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 73 Hudson St., N. ¥. 











| the food resources of Europe. 
| forms, all springing from one parent species, 


| the tropics. 


| light as well as heat. 


COMPANION. 


D> »,> Ope 
Or, 
BREESE BSS 
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pew Size of Pygmies.—Mr. S. P. Venner 


calls attention in the Popular Science 
Monthly to certain popular errors concerning 
the race of undersized men and women known 
as pygmies. Usually travellers have measured 
the most diminutive specimens, and thus an 
exaggerated idea of their smallness has been 
produced. The average stature of the pygmies | 
that have been measured is about 4 feet 8 
inches, but the best authorities in anthropology 

say that the real average limit of stature is 5 

feet. Some specimens are taller than that. 

The pygmies have been found in 8 or 10 differ- 

ent places in Central Africa, but wherever 

found they possess certain striking resem- 

blances. The plant furnishing the covering for 
their huts is the same in the widely separated 

regions visited by Stanley and Wissmann, and 

the shape of the huts, a rough hemisphere, is 

the same. All the pygmies are alike charac- 

terized by neglect of agriculture, by the use of 
poisoned arrows, and by the absence of any 

centralized tribal organization. 


ypreres a New Potato.—During the 
past season remarkable progress has been 
made in the cultivation of a new species of 
potato in the department of Vienne in 
France. It originated in Uruguay, and is 
called the Solanum Commersoni. Amid its 
new environment in France, and by dint of 
careful cultivation and selection, it has de- 
veloped several forms which promise to become 
fixed, and to possess much value as additions to 
Among these 


there are a yellow variety, a white variety, a 
| red variety, and a variety not specially charaec- 
terized by color, all of which possess distinctive 
shapes and qualities. A fact that particularly 
interests botanists and cultivators is that these 
varieties have evidently not yet reached their 


| final settled forms, and the experiments of 


Monsieur Labergerie in Vienne are closely 
| watched because it is thought that they will 
| throw light upon the unsettled question of the 
general origin of the potato. 
| Ese the Light for Tropical Birds.—One 
of the difficulties encountered by keepers 
| of aviaries in zodlogical gardens is the providing 
of a proper environment for birds brought from 
To warm the air to a tropical 
temperature fs not enough. The birds demand 
Many of them in their 
native homes are accustomed to feed at sunrise 


|and again just before sunset, and their habits 


|in this respect are seriously disturbed by the 
shortness of the winter days in Northern climes. 
Recently it has been found very beneficial to 
keep aviaries containing tropical birds bril- 
liantly illuminated in the daytime with electric 
light from six o’clock in the morning to six in 
the evening, thus closely imitating the duration 
of daylight to which they are accustomed in 
their natural habitat. The result is that they 
feed in the normal way, live longer, and remain 
in better condition. sie 

um and Bacteria.—Mr. Greig Smith 

reports in the journal of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales the results of his recent 
investigation of the part played by bacteria in 
the formation of various vegetable gums. The 
action of the bacteria appears to be more com- 
plex than might have been supposed. There 
are, for instance, two kinds of gum arabic, one 


| soluble in water, the .other-insoluble, and Mr. 


Smith finds that they are produced by two dis- 
tinct kinds of bacteria. By the cultivation of 
suitable species of bacteria it is possible to aug- 
ment the production of gum by certain trees. 
Under ordinary circumstances some species of 
gum-making bacteria live and multiply without 
the production of an appreciable quantity of 
gum, but the product is markedly increased by 
furnishing tannin to the micro-organisms. 


Cay 


Arann Steamship.—Joseph R. Old- 
ham describes in Cassier’s Magazine a 
monster transatlantic liner which, he predicts, 
will be in existence within 25 years, and which 
will render travel by sea absolutely safe. This 
| Sanat vessel is to be approximately 1200 feet 


long, 125 feet 
= ee eee amen | broad and 81 feet 
\_ 766 FT (NEw cumannen>) ft draft of 40 


deep, with a 
\ 1200 FT STEAMSHIP if 


feet, a gross tonnage of 67,500 tons, a passenger 
capacity of 6,700 persons, engines of 170,000 
horse-power, and a speed of 35 miles per hour. 
Built of nickel steel, with a strong protective 
deck, with 24 double transverse bulkheads un- 
connected by doors or openings, and with the 




















| bottom sheathed with coppered teak—such a 
|ship, says Mr. Oldham, would be practically 


indestructible. Having before made successful 
predictions of wonderful advances in naval con- | 
struction, he regards this ‘‘coming ship’’ seri- | 
ously, and not as a Jules Verne dream. The 
estimated cost is interesting—$17.000.000. 


Brown’s 
[Adv. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 





STAMPS $iitish Saitee: Eos ous 





Famous for their Fit and Durability. 

_ THE WORCESTER IMPROVED 
Cyptaz-) Elastic Stockings 
Give The Best Satisfaction. 

— The best for Weak Joints, Weak 





Knees, Swollen and Weak Ankles, 
bas a | Leg Swellings and Ulcers. Write 
now for FREE BOOKLET telling 


a. what Varicose V eins Are, How Relieved, etc. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
° 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


COSTLY PRESSURE 
HEART AND NERVES FAIL ON COFFEE. 

A resident of a great western state puts the case 
regarding stimulants with a comprehensive brevy- 
ity that is admirable. He says: 

“Tam 56 years old and have had considerable 
experience with stimulants. They are all alike 
a mortgage on reserved energy at ruinous interest. 
As the whip stimulates but does not strengthen 
the horse, so do stimulants act upon the human 
system. Feeling this way, I gave up coffee and 
all other stimulants and began the use of Postum 
Food coffee some months ago. The beneficial re- 
sults have been apparent from the first. The 
rheumatism that I used to suffer from has left me, 
I sleep sounder, my nerves are steadier and my 
brain clearer. And I bear testimony also to the 
food value of Postum — something that is lacking 
in coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. There’sareason. Read “ The Road 
to Wellville,” the quaint little book in pkgs. 








Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe largely deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have foot- 
comfort or torture. 
rhe average shoe 
has a stiff, unsym- 
pathetic in-sole 
of hard leather, 
upon which the 
sensitive, bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 


For fifty-four years I have studied the art of 
making shoes,and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is water-proof, making it 
unnecessary to wear ey rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest “wk comfort. 

MEN’S, nt 00, $4. ne, R5.C 
WOMEN $3.00, S350. 

If your dealer hasn ny shen. sene ry us his name and ask 
ti or booklet. Send allo rders and correspondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 

406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of en It’s good reading. Sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 mo. trial 25c.) 
Mone y bac cif not satisfied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0 
































Spring Underwear Sale, 


To introduce our new Underwear Department 


we are offering a line of the 
fashionable goods at unheard-of pric 


In purchasing from us you are aie to secure 
reliable underwear in the latest styles, made of the 
finest materials, at prices lower than local dealers 
usually pay for garments of the same quality 

Here are a few specimen values. Many others 


are illustrated in 


ur -) White 
Sosta”” Gatekanne Gown No. 628, 
sent free on re- 98 cents. 
quest. 

Cover 
No. 645, 


Skirt ‘ 


No. 605, 98 cents. 


Gown No, 628. 


in chemise effect, is made of soft-finished Cambric, 
with yoke of Cluny lace and insertion and_ ribbon 
Short sleeves with Cluny lace edging 


to 44 bust. 


Underskirt No. 


Underskirt has a lawn flounce trimmed with tucks 
and four rows of Torchon insertion and Torchon 
‘ambric dust ruffle is a desirable 
markable 
Ang 98 cts. 
Send us a trial order. 
Remember, we refund your 
money if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Our New White Goods Catalogue IIlustrates : 





nothing to lose. 


Corset Covers 
Drawers 
Chemise ° 
Night Gowns ° 
Underskirts . 
Lawn Shirt-Wai 
Silk Shirt-Waists 


Lace and Net Waists 


Write to-day for our new White Goods Cata 
sent free on request 
50 advance Spring styles of Shirt-Waists and Mus- 
lin Undergarments at most attractive prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


logue, 


State 
will send proper size. 

Corset Cover No. 645. 
Corset Cover is lace-trimmed to correspond with 
Gown No.628. Itis finished with beading and ribbons 
Sizes 32 to44 bust. 


protHest and most 









This attractive Night Gown, 


Sizes 32 
your exact bust measure ; we 

Price 98 cts. Postage 15 cts 
This dainty Cambric 


Price 49 cts. Postage 4 cts. 


605. This beautiful Cambric 


Lengths 38 
Postage 18 cts 


You have much to gainand 


Value. 


24 cents to $1.25 
24 cents to $1.25 
39 cents to $1.48 
49 cents to $1.48 
49 cents to $2.48 


It illustrates over 


Est. 18 Years 











the Burpee Quality more than the 


cost but little 


usual kind, but 





SEEDS: 


It will cost you nothing, 
Write TO-DAY! 


you a copy? 
for your patronage. 








are worth much more ! 
is true, 
months of labor and thousands of dollars on 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


let us have a talk 


It is a Book of 200 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs. 
if you will kindly give a fair hearing to our claims 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To convince you that this 
together. We have spent 


Shall we mail 
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THREE REWARDS 


To Subscribers for The Youth’s Companion who 


get New Subscriptions: 


1 A valuable article for each new subscription at $1.75 


sent at any time during the year. 


2 


and July 1, 1907. 


A share in $10,000.00 for each five new subscrip- 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION OF OCTOBER 18th CONTAINED 


An additional valuable article for each five new sub- 
scriptions at $1.75 sent between October 18, 1906, 


SOME VERY ATTRACTIVE OFFERS TO OUR WORKERS. 
BRIEFLY OUTLINED ABOVE. 


Are you one of our fortunate subscribers who have sent five new subscriptions to 
The Companion and received five Merchandise Payments and one Reward for Perseverance ? 
If so, in July you will receive a share in an equal division of Ten Thousand Dollars. 


If your list of five new subscriptions is not complete, you can easily succeed in your 





endeavor before the expiration of our offer on July Ist. 


Make up your mind to win, and you will be surprised at the ease with which new sub- 


scriptions to The Companion may be obtained. If we can aid you in this matter, through 


- the sending of sample copies to a few of your friends, we shall be very glad to do so. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
HEN ANA NAAANQARAAAAAAAAAANARAAAAARAARAA AAA AAZE 


=> 

2) 

+») 

: 3 tions at $1.75 sent between October 18, 1906, and 
B July 1, 1907. 

p 

2) 
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THESE OFFERS ARE 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
they x 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liabie to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TONICS. 
A great deal of harm is done 
by self-drugging for the 
relief of various real or im- 
aginary ills. 
Every man, of course, be- 





rheumatism or a headache, 
whether it be his own or another’s, than those who 
make the cure of disease a special study. All he 
has to do is to make up his mind what the trouble 
is,—and any one can tell a cough when he has it,— 
and then to take something that is “good for a 
cough.” ° 

There is nothing easier. The only objection to 
the plan is, that what is good for the cough may 
be bad for the cougher. 

So it is with a headache. Almost any pain in 
the head not due to actual brain disease may be 
moderated, if not relieved temporarily, by some 
form of “headache powder’; but a frequent re- 
course to this means of cure may fatally weaken 
the heart. 
cease to trouble, but the patient is not in condition 
to know or care. 

Less serious, but not much so, is the abuse of 
tonies. A true tonie is anything that promotes 
the nutrition of the body. This may be done by 
increasing the appetite and improving digestion, 
which is the function of the bitter tonics; or by 
improving the condition of the blood by adding to 
it the iron it has lost; or by supplying the system 
with some needed substance, such as fat in cod- 
liver oil; or finally by stimulating the tissues to 
increased absorption, an action which is ascribed 
to arsenic, mercury, and others of. the mineral 
tonics. : 

But these are not the “tonics” to which people 
are apt to resort when they rundown. They take 
to stimulants, alcohol usually, and think they are 
getting strong because they feel better after each 
dose. The aleohol in the ‘‘tonie’”’ 
guised, and the user, perhaps a conscientious 
teetotaler, would be shocked to learn that what he 
was taking to give him strength had more alcohol 
in it than has the strongest whisky. Ifthe system 
is seriously run down, a physician should be con- 
sulted, who will be able to give what is needed, 
whether iron, or bark, or gentian, or cod-liver oil, 
to correct the underlying condition that causes 
the debility. 
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COW ISLAND. 
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When this stops beating the headaches | 


is often dis- | 





DOGS 


SEA Sort oS @G\ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





knavish fool be so simple as to keep a stolen cow 
upon so small an isle that the body of the beast 
could not be hid from the sight of any who sought 
her, nor the plash of her milk in the pail from the 
ears of any passer on the highway.” 

& 
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THE BRIDEGROOM’S JOKE. 


| Dagens the thin disguise of harmless fun, many 
an unpardonably rude prank is played upon 
newly married couples. It is refreshing to hear 
of an occasional instance in which the “joke” 
reacts on the joker. A young man and his bride, 
who had just been married in a Western town, 
were starting on their wedding journey. They 
had managed to reach the train in safety, despite 
| the showers of rice and old shoes. 


| for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
| and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- | 


Just as they had taken their seats in the car, | 


one of the bridegroom’s chums came hastily in to | 


bid him good-by. 
his hand the friend snapped a 
wrist. : ) 

The groom had been suspecting a trick of some 
kind, and before the practical joker could yd a 
similar trick on_ the bride, he found the other 
handcuff snapped round his own wrist. He was 
chained to the happy bridegroom himself. | ’ 

“That’s a good one on me, Harry,” he said, with 
a sickly kind of smile, “but I’ll have to ask you 
to come to the door with me and get the key to 
these things from the fellow outside that’s got it. 
Hold on, conductor, just a minute!” 


andcuff round his 


in the situation, refused to wait. He gave the 
order for starting, and the train pulled out. It 
was a through train, and made no stop for the 
next fifty miles. Before it stopped, however, the 
brakeman, with the aid of a sharp file and a 
hammer, succeeded in releasing Harry. The prac- 


As the young husband extended | 
H 


But the conductor, whose quick eye had taken | 


tical joker, meanwhile, had had to pay full fare | 


for the fifty miles, and still had his fare home to 
pay. 


& 


A SMART DOG. 


here is an old lady in Rochester, New York, 

says the Herald of that city, who lives with a 
family which keeps a big dog of which she is at 
| the same time very fond and somewhat afraid. 
The house contains an armchair, which both 
lady and dog particularly like to oceupy. 

When the dog gets to it first, the old lady, fearing 
to order him out leat he bite her, tries subterfuge. 
She opens the window, puts her head out, and 
exclaims “Cats!” in a loud voice. The dog at 
once leaps to the window to see, and the old lady 
gets the chair. 

One evening, however, the dog came in and found 
| the old lady in the chair ahead of him. He wan- 

dered round uneasily for a time, eying her and the 

window. At last he seemed to come to a deter- 
| mination, for he suddenly rushed to the window, 
| his hair all bristling up on his back, and began to 
bark and grow! frightfully. 

If ever a dog cried “Burglars!” he did so then. 
The old lady, much surprised, rushed to see what 
was worrying him. She saw nothing—until she 
turned round. Then she saw the smart dog peace- 
iy enthroned in the contested chair. 

The old lady is not sure, but she is almost con- 
vinced that he closed one eye solemnly at her in a 
veritable wink. Twohad played at the same game. 


lieves himself a doctor, and | 
often thinks he is better able | 
to attack a cough or a case of | 


& & 


SOMETIMES RIGHT. 


he witness had already answered the question 

| several times, but he endeavored to respond 

| with proper patience when once more the lawyer 

| asked him if he could swear to having seen the 
prisoner drive past his farm. 


Pm. ean,” he said, shifting from one foot to the 
other, 

“What time was this?” 

“*?'T was just about the middle of the forenoon.” 

“T don’t want any ‘about’ or ‘middle,’ ” said the 
lawyer. “I want you to tell the jury exactly the 
time. You have admitted, a few moments ago, 
that there is a clock in the room where you sat, 
and that you looked at it. What time did that 
clock say it was? Careful, now!” 

“Twenty-two minutes before eight,” said the 
farmer, with apparent reluctance. 

“And that is what you call the middle of the 
forenoon,” said the lawyer, with a derisive smile. 
“T hope it becomes evident that it is well to oblige 
this witness to state things accurately. 

“Now, sir, what time was it a your clock when 
the prisoner walked past your house, later in the 
morning?” 

“By that clock ’twas twenty-two minutes before 
| eight, same as it always is when the hands get 
| ketched at that point,” said the witness, wearily. 


he Manx law of old times had many oddities, | 


but none, surely, quainter than to make the 
greater crime the less, because of the impossibility, 
within the narrow limits of the Isle of Man, that 
the bigger thief should be successful. 

“If a man steal a horse or an ox,” so ran the 
law, “it is no felony, for the offender cannot hide 
them; but if he steal a capon or a pig, he shall be 
hanged.” 

No law comparable to this ever existed in New 
England; but in practice, once at least, its theory 
was recognized, if legend be true. 

Cow Island, a tiny islet in the midst of a wide 
salt marsh, once held the rude hut where lived a 
very poor family. Their nearest neighbor across 
the marsh was a rich farmer, who owned fine 
eattle and many acres of fertile field and pasture. 
He was a kindly and generous man, and once, 
when there was a sick child on the island, he gave 
an ample supply of milk daily to the anxious 
father. Suddenly he and his wife were called 
away for a few days, and a parsimonious old aunt 
was left in charge, who refused the allowance of 
milk. The next day a cow disappeared; a day 
later it was found on the marsh island, and the 
poor man was arrested for the theft. 

The case against him was so clear that there 
was no room for argument or doubt. Nor did the 
man argue. 

He admitted taking the cow, but not stealing it. 
He declared that he meant merely to appropriate 
the milk, which he knew the owner to be willing 
he should have, and that immediately on the 
owner’s return the cow would have been restored 
—although surreptitiously, he confessed, and with- 
out acknowledgment of its having been borrowed, 
lest such an irregularity might displease his bene- 
factor. 

In defense—or rather exeuse—of his action he 
described the condition of poverty in which he was 
placed, and the evident willingness of the owner 
of the cow to help him. 

He was released with a reprimand, the con- 
clusive point in his favor being that “though any 
man is a 


fool to be a knave, yet would no} 


*® 


“IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD.” 


| After Eben Mason, a contractor, had put a new 
front on James Emmon’s grocery store, he 
suggested to William Lane, whose dry-goods store 
stood next to it, that he ought to make a similar 
improvement. 


“How much will it cost?” Mr. Lane asked. 

“Well,” Eben began, judicially, “a fine plate- 
zlass, steel-frame window’ll cost you in the neigh- 
,orhood of two hundred dollars.” 

“Go ahead,” said Lane. 

When the job was finished, says a contributor 
to the Boston Herald, Eben presented a bill for 
five hundred dollars. Lane looked it over, hitched 
and hemmed several times, but said nothing. 

“Well,” said Eben, at last, “don’t you think the 
“a? worth the price?” 

“V-es.” 


“What’s the trouble, then?” 

“Nothing,” said Lane, slowly, “only you said it 
would cost in the neighborhood of two hundred. 
I was ge thinking what a big neighborhood you 
must do your thinking in.” 


*® © 


KNEW HIM AT ONCE. 


here are other sure ways of bringing a man to 

mind besides mentioning his name. Among 
the candidates who were sent from Princeton to a 
Philadelphia church was one young man whose 
language was of the sort which dazzles and de- 
lights the younger members of a congregation, 
and sometimes pleases the elders as well. 


Tn this case the committee were besieged to ask 


for the young man again, and they consented, but | 


unfortunately the man to whose lot it fell to write 
the letter had forgotten the candidate’s name. 
Nothing daunted, he wrote to one of the seminary 
professors: 

“Please send us that floweret, streamlet, rivulet, 
eloudlet, starlight and moonbeam_ young man 
again. We've forgotten his name, but we’ve no 
doubt you'll reeognize him.” 

“We do,” wrote the professor; and the desired 
candidate was sent, and subsequently was called 
to the parish. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emolilient, Antiseptic. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 


ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chatings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. The purity and sweetness, the 
certainty of immediate and grateful relief, the great 
economy and simplicity of treatment, have made Cuti- 
cura Soap, Ointment and Pills, the favorite mother 
remedies. (Adv. 


LLASS PINS sacces 


Lodge—College or School. 


Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 2am 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
D Sil. Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterliug Sliver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
wrices. Special designs and estimates free. 
tian Bros. Co., 21C South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y. 




































is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
,delicious—highly 
Me nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 





Be sure that you } 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 
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California 

. . . 

in Midwinter 
Stop fighting the elements in a zero tem- 
perature. Try a battle with the waves, 
or the enjoyment of numberless other 
sports in sunny California. 


The Rock Island's brand new 


Golden State Limited 


takes you from Chicago or St. Louis to 
the Golden State in less than three days. 
Runs over the warm Southern Route of 
lowest altitudes. 





The equipment of the train is entirely 
new. Pullman's latest patterns — Mis- 
sion-style Diners and Buffet-Observation 
Cars — also Drawing-room and Compart- 
ment Sleepers. 

There is no other train over any southern 
route to California that can compare 
with this. 


Dainty illustrated booklet free 
upon request. Send for it. 


Rock 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago. 


Island 












Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 

days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors.All 5 pkts with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for 10c. post- 
a. Will make 5 love- 
ly beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 

Catalogue for 1907 
Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties---Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Shrubs, Fruits, 150 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates--- 
= will be mailed Free to 

rm all whoask for it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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N ew | Pearline Works 


at Edgewater (opposite 98th St., New York) 
Capacity Increased 10 Times 
Made NECESSARY 
you) to supply the steadily increasing demand of 
THE INTELLIGENT WOMEN 
who realize that a POUND of PEARLINE 
does MORE work—BETTER work— 
EASIER work—SAFER work—than four 


pounds of Soap. 


—third time weve had to do this. 


4 CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
5 SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 


2 GRANT'S TOMB 
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A BELATED LEGACY 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 





= oesn’t it seem too bad that Great-Uncle 
[) John’s estate could not have been 

divided before Aunt Abigail and mother | 
died?”’ said Mrs. Selden. She and her sister | 
were talking over their childhood days. ‘‘There | 
were so many things they might have enjoyed | 
if they could have had their share of his prop- 
erty.”’ | 

Miss Abigail nodded. ‘‘I know it, Lucretia. 
I often think what a difference it would have | 
made in our education. There were so many | 
things mother would have done for us if she | 
had had means. But it wasn’t exactly an | 
‘estate,’ was it? Wasn’t it a claim on the gov- | 
ernment ?’’ 

‘*I believe it was, sister,’’ said Mrs. Selden, 
‘but it is so long ago I’ve almost forgotten. I 
remember when we were children hearing 
mother and Aunt Abigail talk it over. I recall 
aunt saying that she didn’t suppose it would 
be settled in their day, but that we children 
would get the good of it.’’ 

The two elderly women sighed, and there 
was a moment’s silence. 

‘*Well, Lawyer Stinchley seems to think there 








will be a settlement very soon now,’’ said | did we get the idea that we should inherit a | 


Abigail. ‘‘It was his father 


who began following up the 








| Stinchley. 





~ Se 
oped 
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grew colder, the sisters decided that Mrs. Waters 
would need the comfortable coat, which was 
accordingly purchased and sent to her with an 
affectionate letter. 

Shortly after this a letter came from Lawyer 
It was addressed to Mrs. Selden, 
and as she opened it two receipts and two 
checks were discovered. 

The lawyer’s letter was brief. He wrote 
that there were two hundred Spear heirs, fifty 
Starrat heirs and eighteen James heirs; and he 
requested that they sign and return the enclosed 
receipts. 

‘*T guess my glasses are giving out,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Selden, ‘‘for as I read it, this check calls 
for only three hundred and ten dollars.’’ 

‘Dollars !’’ echoed Miss Abigail. 
yours must be the same as mine, and mine is 
for three hundred and ten cents. Three dollars 
and ten cents!’ 

For a moment the two sisters regarded each 
other in tragic silence; then a smile crept round 
Mrs. Selden’s mouth, Miss Abigail’s eyes 
began to twinkle, and they joined in a laugh 
that swept away every trace of disappointment. 

**Can’t you hear Auft Abigail telling mother 
about the legacy ?’’ questioned Mrs. Selden. 

‘I’m glad we sent Mrs. Waters that coat, 
anyway,”’ said Abigail, firmly. ‘‘I don’t need 
a new one this year.’’ 

**Well, I’ve got that Brussels carpet all 
down, and paid for having the house cleaned,’’ 
said Mrs. Selden, a little mournfully. ‘‘How 


claim, and if all the talk we iy 


hear about lawyers being 
grasping is true, why, there’1!l 
be a round sum going to the 
Stinchley family.’’ 

‘*‘We sha’n’t have it all 
to pay,’’ said Mrs. Selden. 
‘*There are other heirs. There 
are Uncle Trueman’s children 
and Aunt Jane’s children, and 
you know great-uncle left a 
will, and there are legacies to 
be paid before the heirs in- 
herit; so they’ll all have to 
share in the lawyers’ fees.’’ 

‘*I’ve often wished we’d 
shown more interest in it, but 
Lawyer Stinchley living in 
Augusta, it seemed sort of 
suspicious to journey way up 
there to talk it over with him, 
and whenever mother or Aunt 
Abby wrote to him about it, 
he always answered the best 
he could ; and since they went, 
I declare 1’d sort of let it 


TALKING 
OVER THEIR 
CHILDHOOD 
DAYS. 


pass out of my mind, until this letter came,’’ | fortune,anyway, Abigail? We must have known | 


said Miss Abigail. 

The letter referred to was to inform the sisters 
that the claim of their great-uncle had been | 
allowed, and that in a few weeks they would | 
receive a check for their share. 

**] think I shall get that Brussels carpet for | 
the spare room right away,’’ remarked Mrs. | 
Selden. ‘‘As near as I can figure it, it will 
cost about thirty-nine dollars, maybe forty, but 
I sha’n’t mind the expense under the circum- 
stances ; and instead of buckling down to house- 
cleaning I’m going to hire it done this year. I 
always said I believed in folks making use of 
their money, and taking comfort with it, and 
I’m going to.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ replied her sister. ‘‘I feel 
just that way. I’ve made up my mind to make 
a few presents as soon as the estate is settled. 
I shall get me a fur-lined coat first thing. I 
have been sort of undecided about putting out 
the money for one this year, but now I sha’n’t 
feel any great need to save. And I’m going 
to give one to old Mrs. Waters, too. You know 
mother always thought a sight of her.’’ 

‘“*Now, Abigail, you let me go shares in 
paying for Mrs. Waters’s coat, and we’ll tell 
the old lady she must think of it as a present | 
from mother,’’ said the elder sister. | 
mother would be real pleased to have us use | 
some of the money that way.’’ | 

Miss Abigail agreed, and the two sisters made | 
many excellent plans for the use of the delayed | 
inheritance. They were both in comfortable 
circumstances, but this legacy, of which they | 
had heard from their childhood, encouraged | 
them to think of larger expenditures and a more 
liberal way of living. 

They spoke to one or two friends of the mat- 
ter, and the rumor ran swiftly round the village 
that Mrs. Selden and her sister had inherited 
a large fortune. 

Knowing that they were generous-hearted 
women, numerous associations, charitable and 
otherwise, besieged them for subscriptions. And 
although the elderly ladies were flattered by 
their sudden rise to importance, they did not 
give rashly. 

**We feel, sister and I,’’ Miss Abigail would 
reply to all such solicitations, ‘‘that we must 
use this money as our dear mother would have 
done. There are old friends she would wish 





remembered, and she was greatly attached to 
her native town, so that sister and I feel that 
we may give something to the church there as 
a memorial of her.’’ 

Mrs. Selden purchased the Brussels carpet, 
hired her fall cleaning done, and as the weather 








there wouldn’t be so very much.”’ 

Aunt Abigail laughed again. ‘‘I guess it sort 
of grew up with us, sister,’’ she answered. 
‘‘Hearing aunt and mother talk about it, we 
thought it must be a large amount.” 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Selden, ‘‘you’know, Abi- 
gail, that we’ve said we expected to inherit 
money, and people will expect things of us.’’ 

‘*We have inherited money,’’ chuckled Miss 


Abigail, ‘‘and as for what we’ve led folks to) 


expect, why, we will live up to it, if we have 
to sell the wood-lot to do it.’’ 

“So we will,’’ agreed Mrs. Selden. ‘‘We 
can get these checks cashed when we go to 
Bangor. There isn’t any need of saying a 
word more. I guess we’d want to give some- 
thing to mother’s old church, anyway. 
legacy only reminded us of it.’’ 


® & 


A “DINING.” 
Bhar is a glimpse in ‘‘Dixie After the War’’ 
of a ‘‘starvation party’’ given on a planta- 
tion near Lexington, North Carolina, by Mrs. 
Page, soon after General Kilpatrick’s troops 
vacated the mansion. The picture serves to 


‘*1 know | show on how little the stout-hearted Southern | 


women could be festive. They had all been 
so miserable that they were just bound to have 
some fun. So Mrs. Page gave a ‘‘dining.’’ 


She invited ten ladies, who all came, won- 
dering what on earth she could set before them. 
bo | walked—there was not a carriage in the 
neighborhood. They were all cultivated, refined 
women, wives and hters of men of promi- 
nence, and accustom to elegant entertain- 
ments. 
sent to Mrs. Page for something to eat, saying 
she had not a mouthful in the house, and Mrs. 
Page had shared with her a small supply of 
Western pork and hardtack which her faithful 
colored man, Frank, had got from the Yankees. 


‘Sister, | 


This | 


A few days before one of them had | 
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using hardtack as a spoon, she dipped it up, @SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSoSsSSssssso 
and deposited it daintily on other pieces of @® ” 
hardtack, which answered for plates. 0 4 
The beer was served from another gourd into Waterman eal & 
oe , —_ < agen er a — ae. rt) 
The ladies drank quickly, that the liquid might F, P 0 
not soak through and be lost. They enjoyed @ ountain en. 0 
the beverage and the pudding greatly, and @ 0” 
assured their hostess they had rarely attended a The Pen is solid gold. It is as 8 
RS ae of Renton rerve is dw licated bd fine as can be manufactured and 7 3 
by one Sir George Campbell tells in an English $ have sufficient alloy to make it 0 
magazine of a dinner he enjoyed in a Southern @ Strong, elastic and durable. Wecan @% 
mansion, when all the feast was a dish of baked @ give either a fine, medium or coarse @ 
apples and a plate of corn bread. point. The manufacturer’s claims for 8 
Not a word of apology was uttered by his 9 this Pen are as follows: 0 
host or hostess. Conversation was so cultivated @ 1st. It is always ready and writes @ 
and pans. — — ~-y i... the 4 continuously without shaking. » 
[iy of ne board was not to be weighed in 8 ad. Writes as freely as a dip pen, 
This host who had so much and so little to 4 and feeds the ink more regularly. 
give his guest was Col. Washington Ball, who 3d. Its free flow of ink is secured 0 
was the nearest living kinsman to Gen. George q without risk of overflowing or blot- @% 
Washington. ® ting. > 
* © $ 4th. The flow is automatic, re- 9 
@ sponding fully to the act of writing, 8 
HONORING MADAME CURIE. $ and the flow ceases when the wri- @ 
ris recently made Madame Curie’s first lec- @ ting stops. . % 
ume em Ghemistee ot the Gast papers | 5th. The principle which regulates 
. “tg @ Sorbonne & gAlA gy the flow of the ink is as old as split 
occasion. According to the Parisian papers, @ pens, and equally as reliable. 
the physical science amphitheater was filledan % * 6h. The gold pens, as well as the ; 
hour and a half before the time set for the lec- holders, are the best in quality and @ 
ture. The gathering was not one of students 4 workmanship that can be made. 4 
or scientists merely, nor one of menalone. All @& _ ? oO 
the women who lead in society were there also, @ Given only to Companion sub- @% 
f : @ scribers for three new subscriptions, @ 
In spite of the crowd of fashionables, there @ postage and packing included. Price 
was neither gaiety nor gossip. The attitude of @ $2.50 t id ? i] 
all was reverential. Everybody spoke in whis- @ rs gee ee » 
pers, as if in a church. The talk was chiefly 9 
raise of the ministry, which immediately upon 
Monsieur Curie’s tragic death had appointed 
his equally gifted widow to carry on his work 
of instruction. 
When Madame Curie appeared, with two 0 0 
ushers to lead her to her desk, as is the cere- | 9 
monial of the Sorbonne, there was a great burst 4 
of applause, which lasted a considerable time. 
Madame Curie is of medium height. Her : 
face is thin from long hours in the laboratory. i] 
It expresses, however, a rare energy. Her 8 
grayish hair is brushed back without the least 
attempt at adornment. Her eyes, deeply sunken + 
under her black brows, glow with intellect and , 
will. She wore a plain black cloth dress, | ¢ > 
without elegance or style. 0 8 
There | been much speculation as to @ J 
whether Madame Curie would preface her lec- | 9 % 
ture with any allusion to her husband and as bd 4 
to whether she would display any emotion in 4 8 
thus publicly taking his pine. > 0 
She did neither. Taking her position behind | 0 
the desk laden with apparatus, she plunged at 0” 
once into her subject, which was ‘‘ Atomic | ” 
Structure and the Relations of Electricity with < 8 
Matter. ’’ rt > 0 
Madame Curie’s voice is described as rather m 0 
low and monotonous. Her manner is rather 8 z 0 
that of a person reading or reciting something | @ 41> 0 
committed to memory than that of an extem- 4 2 4 
Se y speaker ; but her earnestness soon caught 0 : ’ 
he attention of the audience, and she was fol- rr ‘ 
lowed to the end with breathless interest, = 
which repeatedly expressed itself in bursts of 2 
——-. = \2Z 
3efore the final plaudits had died away she > 4 0” 
| slip out*of the room as simply and quietly > = ao) 8 
| as she had entered. . zi 0 
| eS z = 0 
. . 3 < a i] 0 
CHINESE TIME- STICKS. BS 4 
| "T‘he Chinese have several contrivances for 4 
keeping the time of day. The water-clock | 0 


has often been described, but the use of burning < 


sticks is less familiar. These are described by 


in Six Months. ’’ 


We bought a small bundle of time-sticks. 
The sticks, each of which is thirty-two inches 
long, are used, as their name more or less 
implies, for the purpose of measuring time. 
For use by day, some are especially made, 
while others, for service by night, are particu- 
larly constructed. Each burns during a period 
lof twelve hours. Of these, ‘‘King Alfred’s 

candles,’’ as some of our party termed them, 
we bought two, and from a printed circular, or 
advertisement, which was at the same time 
handed to us by the man who sold them, we 
| learned the following particulars: 

The materials of which these time-measuring 
| sticks are made are prepared according to the 
| directions of the official or imperial astronomers 
| or astrologers. The duration of each time-stick 
| is adjusted according to the clepsydra, or 
water-clock, so that the time which it indicates 
when burning may be regarded as correct. 

Time-sticks which are manufactured to mark 
the hours of the day must be lighted at day- 
dawn, when the lines on the palm of the hand 
are just visible; while those which are con- 
structed to mark the hours of the night must 
be lighted at dusk, when the lines on the palm 
of the hand are not discernible. Each stick, 
when burning, must be placed in a perpendicular 
position. It is also necessary that it should be 
placed in a room free from currents of air. 
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LESS FLATTERING THAN IT SEEMED. 


“or six months or more the druggist’s assistant 
had occupied his leisure moments by writing | 


Colonel Bridges in his book, ‘‘ Round the World 


| simmons and honeysuckles, also sweetened with 


Mrs. Page had now no pork left. Her garden : = ree ; 
had been destroyed. She had not a chair in| verses for the village paper, in the “‘poets 
the house, and but one cooking utensil, a large | corner’’ of which publication they appeared 
vias pot. , r x~? was “eS a Yet sh, cup, | anonymously every Thursday. On opening his | 
sel pe aflg ok a o ahe was copy of the Weekly Bugle one morning, and 

With pomp and merriment Mrs. Drane, a turning first, as was his regular habit, to that 
——— ~— the —_ of a ge particular corner, he was surprised and grati- 
and a great favorite with everybody, was | 4 , s is : 
installed at the head of the bare, mutilated a me ai ieee » os oo Poses = on 
table, where rude benches served as seats. | @PPe™ 2 et nn es 
Mrs. Marmaduke Johnston of Petersburg was He hastened to call at the office of the Bugle. 
accorded second place of honor. | **Mr. Stires,’’ he said to the editor, ‘‘I want 

The menu consisted of a pudding of corn- | to thank you for signing my name to my poem 
meal and dried whortleberries sweetened with | in this week’s paper. It encourages a fellow 
sorghum, and home-made beer, made of per-| when he gets proper credit for his work.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jobson,’’ responded | 
the editor. ‘‘We thought it was about time to | 
place the responsibility for that poetry where 
it belonged.’’ 


sorghum. The many-sided Frank was butler. 
The pudding, which filled the half of a large 
gourd, was placed in front of Mrs. Drane, and 
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Geo. S. Parker 


Fountain Pen. 


This Pen is well known to Com- 
panion readers. Every Pen is guar- 
anteed by the makers. It has a 
solid gold pen, large ink reservoir 
and the famous “Lucky Curve,” 
Spear Head Ink Retainer and under 
feed, which not only feeds the ink 
perfectly to the point of the pen, but 
drains it from the feed channel back 
into reservoir when the Pen is being 
carried in the pocket. The owner is 
not compelled to wipe off the foun- 
tain when he next uses the Pen. 
Inky fingers are thus avoided. 

We supply the Parker Fountain 
Pen with choice of fine, medium or 
coarse point. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 15c. extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $2, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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MEND YOUR OWN STOVE LINING, 


IV 














FITS ANY STOVE 
PLUMBERS, STOVE & HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











“Musgrove” 


Exclusively Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Under- 
wear. All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 


throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. The 
best made, best fitting, longest wearing under- 
wear ever offered for the price. 


Ladies’ 
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For 
Every Kind 
of Pasting. 


UCILAGE is not 

adapted for past- 
ing photographs. Neither 
is the ordinary kind of 
White Library Paste 
(the kind that is sold in 
glass jars) adapted for 
mending wall paper, 
pasting cloth, wood or 
extra thick paper. 


Jellitac 
Paste 


is not only the whitest, 


It is also the only kind 


strongest and purest, but 

it is also the only ad- “—— 
hesive that is adapted mm & 
for every kind of pasting. -_ 





of adhesive that is always ready and al- 
ways fit to use — because, mixing it only as you need it, it can never 











A Man Owes it to 
His Family 


to save, so that when a rainy day comes, 
or unexpected trials or troubles, he will 
have a nest-egg. 

Many to-day are attempting to invest 
their savings in schemes or stocks that 
offer big dividends, but which soon prove 
worthless. 

You may deposit your savings with us 
with the assurance that you will receive 
annually 


4% Interest. 


You may draw money out at your will 
and pleasure. 

Over 9,000 depositors, having a total 
deposit account of over $6,500,000, are 
entrusting their savings with us in this 
manner. 

No matter where you are, we would 
like to open an account with you. 

Send for our ‘‘ Banking by Mail’’ 
booklet. It will give you full particulars 
as to our standing and our methods. 





Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Fstablished 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 

















Water Supply for 




























be sour, moldy or crusty. 
Sizes Being absolutely white and free from all injurious chemicals, it is also Country Houses. 
absolutely sanitary, and will not discolor the most delicate paper or fabric. THE PROBLEM 
39c. The proof is in its use. SOLVED! c 
T k d P Wi; Ne  ateveted tanks SS 
Misses’ 3 ores 5 — |, 
As ry a package and get F aste- W Ise. Teak ceed of Ti e— 
Izes ae 
2 5 Stationers, photo-supply stores and school-supply dealers all sell Jellitac. up to 60 Ibe. } ’ i 
Cc. If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and we will mail you a package. | nog best 5 lie 
Sold by most protection. >a 
pM dene +4 TO DEALERS .— Write for Samples, Prices, etc., and learn Send for 
= te ie how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on Paste. Catalogue 
land. “Dp.” 








Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St.;;Boston. 


a . owas" yt pen and try it ant el 
at . it. 
don't find it, write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO.., Pittsfield, Mass. 











ARTHUR S. HOYT, 90F West Broadway, 
KS New York. 
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oe The LISK SELF-BASTING ROASTER 

o/h NOTIC was first brought to the attention of 

oo our subscribers on the 18th of last 

2% October. Since that date the demand for the Roaster has been 

7-2 unprecedented. Our original trial order from the manufacturer 
ASgs for one hundred Self-Basting Roasters was repeatedly duplicated. 
{29 At one time there were three different shipments in transit from 

sss¢ the manufacturer to our office. 
Bez: At this date our stock is again exhausted. Another large 

ag. shipment is expected to reach us in a few days, at which time all orders will be filled according 
8 to their receipt. We would suggest an early response to this offer. 
FBS 


58 What Are Some of Its Advantages? 


Ist. One-fifth of every roast, one pound in every five, is wasted by ordinary roast- 
ing pans. The Lisk Sanitary Self-Basting Roaster saves every ounce of that waste. 
2d. No basting is necessary with the Lisk Sanitary Self-Basting Roaster. The 
juices from the roast, vaporized by the heat, collect on the inner roof of the Roaster and 
drop back again upon the roast, keeping it constantly basted. 
3d. The Lisk Sanitary Self-Basting Roaster is made of the imperial gray enamel 
which hus made Lisk kitchen utensils famous. The Roaster can be used on the stove 
as well as in the oven; as easily cleaned as china; is seamless in construction; sanitary 
in use; saving in space; and sold under an unconditional guarantee. : 
4th. It will successfully roast a tough piece of meat, rendering it tender and juicy. 
This feature should effect a large saving in the annual meat bill of a household. 
















The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 50c. extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping 
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be weight 10 Ibs. Price $3.00. When purchased we will 
fon deliver it prepaid at any express office in New England. 
at We offer the No. 3 size, 11 x17, for 16-lb. roasts or less. 

OS ‘ , , s t , 
&s ¢ We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. If at the end of this period the purchaser is not convinced of 

Ps Se Guarantee. its merits, the Roaster may be returned at our expense, and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. 2 
I-95 4 
Agee PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. @ 
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